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IT’S JUST ANOTHER SUMMER ON THE HILL more 


lan Mitchell Islay-based controversialist and anti-“conservation- 
isation” campaigner. Author of The Cost of a Reputation (subject: 
Lord Aldington’s 1989 libel action against Count Tolstoy) and /sles of 
the West (subject: Hebridean sailing tour in which the author steps 
ashore to slag conservation efforts and policies). Given to submitting 
petitions to the Scottish Executive demanding info on such as “the alleg- 
ed hen harrier sites on Arran’. Argues that RSPB money be diverted 
to Egyptian quail-netters to stop them catching corncrakes (when in 
reality they would take the cash and keep nabbing 'crakes). Organises 
save-the-countryside events such as People: The Forgotten Species — 
a conference held last October — and, recently, the People Too group. 
Recently outed as one half of a mutual admiration society with “right- 
wing pro-Nazi polemicist’ David Irving. The latter is considering a 
move to Edinburgh from Mayfair “to get away from Arabs and blacks”. 
Asked in a 5 May Sunday Herald piece about his friend’s observation 
that “Edinburgh has a lot of old England about it, if you get my drift’, 
Mitchell commented: “Scotland has not been quite so changed in the 
last 20 years or so as England. In a way a lot of the people that we are 
dealing with in People Too are people who want to keep Scotland the 
same. They want to prevent any movement.” 

Seen with: Get Off My Land phlegm-splutterers David and Kirsty 
Macleod (“owners” of walker- and wildlife-unfriendly Glen Gloy). 
Idiosyncracy: Gentlemen versus Players habit of referring to locals 
and crofters (who he likes) by their first name in /sles of the West, while 
it's surname-only for RSPB staff etc (who he dislikes). This looks like 
prejudice and undermines the book's healthy anti-agency scepticism. 

No fan of: Conservation bureaucracy, Frank Fraser Darling (“the bas- 
tard messiah”), corncrakes, greylag geese, Simon Wiesenthal, weasels. 
Sample quote: “It struck me that the best way to preserve Rum as 
one of the greatest holiday destinations in the west of Scotland would 
actually be to keep the present arrangement going, whereby an under- 
funded Edinburgh bureaucracy flounders incomptently towards a 
half-remembered vision of something utterly ghastly, signally failing to 
get there. ” — /sles of the West, p80. 

How others see him: “Whenever he refers to anyone active in con- 
servation he lapses into derogatory descriptions, immediately pigeon- 
holing them as misfits or ‘birdie-birdie’ people. Crofters on the other 
hand always receive favourable descriptions. This biased reporting 
only serves to force the reader to make preconceived judgements 
and, as in my case, to discount any arguments or conclusions he 
draws.” — Kevin Howett, review of /s/es of the West, MCofS website. 
Future: Bright. The progress of maverick right-wingers across Europe 
will surely aid his rise to prominence — eg he has already appeared 
on Newsnight, predictably arguing with an SNH rep. Don’t be surprised 
to see him enter formal politics in due course — although his links with 
Irving are likely to make the established parties nervous. 


lan R Mitchell Glasgow-based Aberdonian and chronicler of 
grassroots proletarian traditions in the Scottish hills. Formerly 
known as plain lan Mitchell until increasing confusion with his 
humourless anti-self on Islay prompted the reluctant addition of 
an R. Co-authored, with the grizzled Dave Brown, two celebrated 
hill books: Mountain Days and Bothy Nights (1987) and A View 
from the Ridge (winner of the 1991 Boardman-Tasker). In 1994 
(along with another co-author, Peter Drummond) became 
embroiled in a fierce feud with Robin Campbell (sorry, Robin N 
Campbell) over the latter’s review of The First Munroist in the 
SMC. Journal. The wounds appear to have healed however 
and Mitchell and Campbell were recently to be seen taking drink 
while discussing their mutual interestin art. 

Seen with: No-messing hard-left hill men with dubious names 
such as Erchie Boomer and Fishgut Mac. 


Idiosyncracy: Inability to resist referring to members of the 
monarchy by nicknames, eg “Vikki” and “Lizzie Regina’. 

No fan of: Anything kailyard, absentee lairds, David Irving. 
Sample quote: “I have little time for the person of Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart, histrionic egoist and later drunken wife-beater, who 
plunged Scotland and Britain into a bloody civil war.” — Scot- 
land’s Mountains Before the Mountaineers, 1998, p111. 

How others see him: “As one comes to expect when reading Mr 
Mitchell's work, his readers are asked to wade through the ‘Marx- 
ist’ baggage he insists on carrying around with him, beliefs 
which perhaps have their genesis in well structured ideas like: 
‘In my youth | dreamed of leading Red Army detachments again- 
st counter revolutionaries in Upper Deeside’.” — Charlie Orr, 
SMC Journal 2001, p808. 

Future: Quietly ticking over. Likely to continue producing well- 
researched and well-regarded books, talks and journalism 
without ever coming into fashion. 
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In memory of Alan Matheson, 1959— 


2002: good bloke, friend of TAC anda 
damn fine editor. Badly missed already. 


For all its discussion of Scotland's smaller hills, TAC hasn t often devoted space to the issue likely to dominate our low- 
and mid-level landscapes for years to come: energy production and the development of windfarms. Thus far, Scotland 
has only a few relatively small farms: that on Windy Standard is probably the biggest and most visually intrusive, 
while others include those near Muirkirk and Taynuilt. The plans are getting bigger though, with recent proposals to 
cover much of Lewis and a large tract of land near Doune on the southern edge of the Highlands. As well as taking 
over substantial areas of hillsides, the new-generation turbines would also be much taller than those currently in 
operation. They're a bigger deal, in every way. 

While few dispute the need for wind-energy production, the question of where to site the farms is complex and is not 
going to please everyone. Hillgoers often seem temperamentally in favour of “renewable” energy sources (as opposed to 
the coal-fired and nuclear alternatives), but there is then the dilemma of which bits of landscape to use. Every hill or 
moor, no matter how low or unlovely, is somebody's favourite. Should higher — or rockier — hills have more protection? 

As a way into discussing all this, here are some thoughts (and a picture) from one of TAC’s cartoonists, Chris Tyler. 
He lives close to a proposed windfarm, so has a personal stake in that which might soon be towering over his back yard. 


THERE HAS BEEN much talk recently about the pro- _ stance and their advertising a job for a Gaelic fieldworker 
posed windfarm at Edinbane, on Skye. This will be situated | only in Gaelic. All three complaints were thrown out.) 
across quite a large slice of hill, from Airigh Neill (Land- The company hoping to build the windfarm, AMEC, 
ranger 23, grid ref 360491), south over Beinn a’Chearcaill | held a public meeting at which they showed “visualis- 
and the 295m Marilyn of Cruachan-Glen Vic Askill, to | ations” of the view from various directions, surveys of 
Glen Vic Askill (23/347447). Twenty-eight turbines are | birdlife and so on. One interesting chart showed noise 
planned, each 100m high to the tip of the blade. levels in decibels, at Edinbane the level was 30db. I asked 
It has to be said that, scenery-wise, this particular bit of | their representative what 30db was equivalent to and she 
bog is not Skye’s greatest example. Despite having lived | said “a quiet bedroom”. (By the way, I recently watched 
just to the north for the past 20 years, I must confess that |. Mark Thomas’s TV programme in which he exposed 
I’ve never actually been to the top of any of these 
hills. The last mile or so from any direction is (so 
I am informed by local potter and MRT member 
Stuart) a nightmare of peat hags. I’ve planted trees 
quite close in three directions but never felt the 
need to reach the top of Skye’s Cruachan. Appar- 
ently the view is good but not really worth the 
effort. Apart from its Marilyn status, the hill’s 
main claim to fame, as far as I’m aware, is a men- 
tion in a Christmas quiz a few years ago (TAC17, 
p7). However, situated in the empty middle bit of 
Skye, and on a hill, the windfarm will be visible 
from most of the north of the island, as well as 
from far out to sea (although not from my house: 
there’s a wee hill in the way). ote 
The announcement of the plans produced the 
expected fuss. Interestingly, it is mostly locals who 
are in favour and “incomers” who are against. a 
Cynics would point out that the crofters are bound to be . AMEC’s dirty dealings with the Turkish government 
in favour, as they stand to gain financially: 50% of the | regarding the building of the Yusufeli dam, which will 
income will go to them (the other 50% goes to the land- | displace 100,000 or so Kurds...) 
lord, Ruaraidh Hilleary). There have been some quite So, what do I think of the plans? Well, quite honestly, 
alarmist statements from the “antis” — that the windfarm | I would welcome a windfarm. They have a strange beauty, 
will “destroy the Isle of Skye ... tourists won’t come any | and I think a windfarm would become a tourist attraction 
more ... the noise will drive us all mad ... the sun reflect- | in itself. Far from spoiling forever the scenery of Skye, it 
ing off the blades will cause epileptic fits...”. An actiongroup | can only enhance it. Skye will still be a beautiful place, but 
has been formed, Skye Windmill Action Group (SWAG), | visibly doing its bit against global warming. It will of 
and letters have been written to the local paper, the West | course then be possible to drive to the top of the hill and 
Highland Free Press. This, as it happens, is firmly in | get a good view of the 14-turbine windfarm proposed for 
favour of the windfarm — but then the paper was origin- | neighbouring Ben Aketil by MacLeod Estates. 
ally founded by a certain Brian Wilson who happens to be And as for the folk who came here to live on an unspoilt 
the energy minister currently pushing alternative energy. island... They need to remember that they can only live 
There have been a couple of public meetings organised | somewhere like Skye with all mod cons due to the pylons 
by SWAG, with a lot of bad-tempered argument and name- | connecting the island with polluting power stations on the 
calling. The term “white settler” has been bandied about. | mainland. (The small hydro plant at the Storr lochs will 
(When the Free Press reported this, complaints were | only supply about half of Portree.) It will be good to see 
made to the Press Complaints Commission. The woman | the people of Skye accepting their social responsibility 
concerned also complained about the paper’s editorial and contributing 49MW of clean power to the national grid. 
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AND NOW, from the people who brought you Tinsel- 
town, Caledonia MacBrains and Snoddy ... ROCKFACE! 


BBC Scotland has once more dipped into our collect- 
ive sporran and extracted a good few of our licence 
bawbees, this time to throw at a drama series which 
focuses on the lives and loves of a remarkably clean- 
shaven mountain rescue team. Rockface is set in 
the fictitious west Highland town of Glentannoch (and 
those of us old enough to remember Doctor Finlay’s 
Casebook will note the echo, some would say bare- 
faced rip-off, of Tannochbrae). Nice film stock has been 
used, helicopters have been hired, and there’s lots of 
expensive location footage: but like its ligniform and 
beardless cast, it’s not realistic, and it’s not any good. 

| don’t know the scriptwriters’ backgrounds — but, 
either figuratively or literally, they ain’t from around 
here. For example, one of the characters, Annie, is a 
primary school teacher: more than once there is a ref- 


erence to her teaching a “year seven class”, nomen-- 


clature never heard north of the border, where we 
call such pre-teenage hooligans either P7s or primary 
sevens. An insignificant point? | don’t think so: for it 
shows either that the writers don’t recognise this basic 
Scottish shibboleth, in which case their research is in- 
excusably lazy; or they do, but have edited the script 
to make it a teensy bit more comprehensible to a 
southern audience. Cultural cringe, anyone? Like- 
wise the scene where an irate parent bemoans the 
cost of school fees. Now, whereas private schools may 


be considered de rigueur in certain leafy home- | 


county suburbs, in Fort William they’re rarer than 
hairs on a Rockface actor's chin. 

The writers don’t know much about climbing, either. 
One rescue is occasioned by a multiple fall from a 
Crag, caused, it is explained, by the failure of pitons. 
Pitons? | ask you. Surely this form of protection is 
contemporaneous with the chastity belt? Nuts and 
friends are the more likely and more environmentally- 
friendly prophylactic these days. Rather than rescue 


Tha camera Loves you, darling , 
but the beard absolute ly HAS to 40! 


back Brian Blessed, all is forgiven 


Gordon Smith 


these despoilers of the rock, we would expect the 
MRT to work them over a bit with a rolled-up karrimat 
and read them a stern lecture on climbing ethics. 

Next a word (or rather, two) about the dialogue: it 
sucked. The following bathetic exchange will give you 
a flavour. The team are in a Sea King. Tension is in 
the air: it’s exactly like the scene in Apocalypse Now 
just before Duvall switches on the Wagner tape. Sort 
of. Anyway, the chopper is on its way to a hill called 
Cnoc nan Uamha (here pronounced Kinnock on a 
hoover) when it is suddenly buffeted by wind. 
Beardless MRT man: Round here they've got another 
name for this mountain, and on days like this you can 
see why. 

Glamorous neophyte: Why, what do they call it? 
BMRTM (meaningfully): Bad Weather Mountain. 


As with the dialogue, so with the direction. | know 
jerky cameras and edgy jump-cuts are a bit 90s, but 
they might have added a necessary bit of tension to 
the visuals. Far too often the editing was positively 


| languorous, and led to this viewer's close examination 


of his fingernails, horoscope or pimples. Whereas we 
may not expect BBC Scotland to have the talent or 
money to produce something like The Sopranos or The 
West Wing — or even This Life — it’s surely in its 
interests to watch, learn and (not to put too fine a 
point on it) copy the best ideas of superior productions. 

On now to what might quaintly be termed schoolboy 
howlers. Let us pass over those which would strike 
you and me as ludicrous by dint of our being (as it 
were) outdoors insiders, but which might pass under 


| the radar of the general viewing public. So never 
| mind the helicopter crash site which was supposed to 


be in the wilderness, but which was clearly two min- 
utes’ stroll from the A82; ignore the scene where 
Annie is looking through binoculars from the Study in 
Glen Coe and seeing guillemots and kittiwakes preen- 
ing themselves on a guano-encrusted sea cliff. Let us, 
rather, consider the howlers which insult the 
intelligence of us all. For example, a river 
rescue where the scarily efficient Ben kits 
up and enters the fast-flowing flood fes- 
tooned with an entire rack of climbing 
hardware. Why? Does it serve the same 
purpose as a diver’s weight belt, or is it 
just there as some sort of dangly prop for 
gear fetishists? No matter; for when he 
comes out, it’s gone anyway. Or when top 
climbing babe Caroline fails to get up a 
VDiff-ish outcrop to the disdain of the 
presbyterian Ben, the John Knox (only 
without the beard) of the hills. So embar- 
rassed is she at her failure that she 
returns to practise the route solo. As she 
fragrantly thrutches her way up the route, 
we can Clearly see that she is being top- 
roped. By whom? 

And another thing: why is it that all the 
rescues appear to take place on flat, boggy 
terrain, rather than on those sloping 
lumps commonly known as hills? And why 


are there never any rescues involving that lovely but 
dangerous white stuff? Please don’t bother to send in 
your answer on a postcard 

And did | mention the lack of facial hair? 

By several whiskers, the worst episode of all was 
the last. Two team members (one of whom is in love 
with the other, despite the fact that that other is married 
to his brother) are strolling across some more flat 
stuff when they are kidnapped by helicopter-crashed 
bad guys, the psychopathic leader of whom event- 
ually commits suicide by publicly blowing his brains 
out rather than be taken alive by a heavily tooled-up 
SWAT team who arrive by inflatable speedboats (still 
with me?) At the same time, high on Beinn Subplot, 
some cragfast monks (before you ask, yes, there is 
a don't-get-into-the-habit joke) are being led to safety 
by another two of our hairless heroes along a precip- 
itous path. But there’s been an unfortunate rockfall 
which has made a bit of a hole in the path. What to 
do? No worries — within a trice, Gordon has miracu- 
lously gained the other side of the chasm and has at 
the same time managed to. set up a tension traverse 
for the frozen friars. But oh no — another rockfall! 
First one, then the other rescuer is plucked from his 
stance and hurtles into the void at 32 feet per second 
per second ... but a monk grabs the rope and holds 
the fall! A result for the power of prayer! Good old 
Jesus! Way to go, God! But they’re still in a bit of a 
pickle — the belaying Benedictine can’t haul both of 
them up (being a comparative weakling, he can only 
lug one lump of 15 stones of deadweight up 150 vertical 
feet at a time), so Douglas demands that Gordon cut the 
rope and allow him to drop the remaining 200 feet or so 
to the jaggy, rock-strewn deck. My chances are fifty- 
fifty, he calculates. 


My estimate of his chances of survival is consider- 
ably less, but also begins with an f. However, | am 
proved to be a grumpy pessimist: he lives, doubtless 
to star in a second series. Now, speaking as an 
opera lover who has wept copious tears at the sight of 
a portly bass baritone in a winged helmet calling 
upon the God of Fire to imprison his errant daughter 
on a mountain top, | usually have no problem with 
suspension of disbelief. However, the line of credi- 
bility must be drawn somewhere, and that some- 
where is way before Rockface. 

But there is one issue inadvertently brought up 
by the series which is, | think, worthy of further dis- 
cussion. Doubtless for all sorts of reasons, ranging 
from network viewing demographics to political 
correctness, the producers of Rockface have en- 
sured that there are a goodly number of black and 
Asian characters involved in the action. This was 
another one of the facets of the series that just 
didn’t seem realistic. When | asked myself why it 
didn’t ring true, | found that | could recall meeting 
only one black person in all my hill days (for the 
record, it was on Cir Mhor on Arran: he was in the 
Navy and his ship was anchored in Brodick Bay). 
Why should this be the case, | wonder? There is a 
large Asian population in Scotland, but despite the 
fact that they invented the world’s finest hill food in 
the samosa, they are rarely seen on the hill. It’s not as 
if Scots of Pakistani, Bangla Deshi or Indian origin 
are particularly loath to adopt their country’s sports 
and pastimes: they are beginning to make an impact 
in football, and for years have been a maior, if not 
dominant, force in Scottish cricket. So when, | won- 
der, will we see as many Asians on Creise as at the 
crease? 


Paul Prescott writes: Early in May I set off to climb Sgurr 
Mhurlagain, at the end of Loch Arkaig. I’m only just getting back 
into serious hillwalking after various operations, so I’ve been tick- 
ing off some of the easier Corbetts before tackling the harder stuff. 
I was quite looking forward to this one. It looks straightforward 
and fairly easy on the map (important criteria in my state) and the 
SMC Corbetts book makes it sound very attractive, ascending by 
the stalker’s path on the east side of the Dearg Allt. And at a 
height of 300m+ there should be an old fence descending from 
Fraoch Bheinn leading to a footbridge, which can be crossed if 
one fancies that Corbett instead. Perfect. 

So I parked at the road-end, and was immediately confronted by 
a sign requesting no mountain bikes beyond the gate. Usual rea- 
sons: erosion, care for the environment, benefits of long walk in. 
Now correct me if I’m wrong, but all the routes from the end of 
Loch Arkaig are rights of way (there’s a forest of new Scottish 
Rights of Way and Access Society and older Scottish Rights of 
Way Society signs at Strathan), so mountain bikes are explicitly 
allowed. And the main track is a forest road, presumably built for 
something a bit more sturdy than a bike. 

Worse was to come. I ambled along to Strathan and looked 
around for the stalker’s path up the Dearg Allt. Not obvious 
(although I later found a small cairn when I came down it). But 
immediately beyond the Dearg Allt was a whopping great Land 
Rover track heading steeply up the glen, and a sign from the 
SRoWS indicating that this was the nght of way to Tomdoun. So I 
ascended by the track. Hideous. Crudely carved out of the peat, 
strewn with planks and other multicoloured builders’ offcuts over 
the boggy bits, and complete with a large bright turquoise cast- 
off chunk of drainage pipe. So much for erosion and care for the 


environment. The route ended on the south-west shoulder of Fraoch — 


cee 


Bheinn at about 300m, but vehicle tracks continued across to the 
Dearg Allt, over the ruined footbridge and on up the glen in a big 
swoop. I left them fairly quickly and hunted down the stalker’s 


| path, which as the books say is intermittent in its higher reaches. 


The rest of the ascent was fine: pleasantly easy, fine views 
from the top, some wildlife, etc. On the way down I stuck to the 
ridge until the ruined footbridge, then followed the stalker’s path 
downstream. It was a 
bit hard to find in 
places, but then it 
hadn’t had much on it 
for some years, I 
guess, what with the 
SRoW(aA)S telling 
people to go elsewhere. And it was 5 oatwaty pleasant, its only 
drawback being the clear view of the hideous scar opposite. 

Now some questions. When was the right of way moved? I 
don’t recall seeing the new track when last out that way in about 
1995, but it is shown on a map in Storer’s 50 Classic Walks, dated 
1999. Those dates would fit with how it looked. Why did the 
SRoW(aA)S agree to move from an excellent historic stalking 
path to an eyesore? Or, even worse, has the right of way not 
been legally changed? If so, has the right of way sign been moved 
illegally, either by the landowner or perhaps even by the 
SRoW(aA)S? In any event, I shan’t feel bad about using a moun- 
tain bike on the main track from Strathan! 

Ed. — There is mention of neither the track nor the route-change 
in the 1999 edition of the (then) SRoWS's Scottish Hill Tracks. 
Strathan-Tomdoun features as route 239, and includes this: 
“From Strathan go NE up the path on the south-east side of the 
Dearg Allt and across the pass, where the path is very indistinct...”. 
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WHEN I FIRST came across a 
copy of Alan Dawson’s The 
Relative Hills of Britain in 
1992, I was on a high from 
having recently completed (with 
12 minutes to spare) the Bob 
Graham Round in the Lakes: 
72 miles and 42 peaks with 
25,000 feet of ascent in under 
24 hours. I had also done the 
first Irish Munros coast-to- 
coast in under 24 hours, and the regular Three Peaks (Snow- 
don, Scafell Pike and Ben Nevis), with a rock climb up each, 
again within 24 hours. I was on a bit of a roll, so thoughts 
turned to wondering, what sort of 24-hour challenge could be 
devised from these “new Marilyns”. Twenty-four Marilyns in 
24 hours sounded neat. The challenge was in finding the 
optimum combination of 24 hills — anywhere in Britain. 

As things stood, the 24-hour Marilyn record belonged to 
Jon Broxap of Kendal with 19 — a by-product of his out- 
standing 28 (pre-1997) Munros in the Cluanie and Shiel hills 
in June 1988. This had involved 70 miles and 32,650ft of as- 


cent. (See http://alastair-matthewson.freeyellow.com/— Ed.) ~ 


Five years passed. Then... 


Attempt 1 August 1997: a cycling and running link of 
Shropshire / mid-Wales Marilyns. Although “self-propelled”, 
the three of us did have a friend in a car in support. We start- 
ed on top of Long Mynd — with an immediate eye-watering 
zoom downhill. After five Marilyns, trouble with a bottom 
bracket caused Rob Small to pull out, and shortly after 
that Lesley Atchison decided that cycling like the clappers 
and running on jelly legs was silly. This left me to push on 
alone. I managed nine Marilyns in ten hours — already one 
hour over the schedule, casting doubt on the likely success. 
With darkness and rain approaching, and friends out of the 
running, a pub meal in Ludlow proved too tempting. 


Attempt 2 May 2001: Western Isles. Complicated logistics 
involved pre-placed food dumps and several hidden bikes. 
Started with a lift across Loch Seaforth in a fish-farm boat to 
the Pairc hills, which gave swift progress northward (six Mari- 
lyns in four hours). Here the attempt was abandoned! Des- 
pite perfect weather, dry hills and minimal darkness, the realis- 
ation of a lack of hill-running fitness required for a big, day/ 
night — blame foot and mouth — led to a radical change of 
plan. (As did a change of heart by Lesley, who wanted to 
continue running the hills rather than waste a day moving 
bikes around — understandable.) 


Attempt 3 August 2001: Glenfinnan. Solo, with no support, 
food dumps or bicycles. Started on top of Aodann Chleireig 
and got as far as Braigh nan Uamhachan (six Marilyns). Very 
rough going meant that I couldn’t run downhill: welcome to the 
west. I was soon behind schedule and started to look for ex- 


00, 'M HAVING 
TROVECE Wit my 
BoTtom BaAcKEeT! 


cuses. There was a less than ideal forecast — squally showers 
— and the view of the 500m reascent to Streap was enough 
to put the lid on the attempt. Another early retirement. 


Attempt 4 March 2002: Lakes. Newlands Hause at 0430. 
Parking, not a problem. Robinson summit at 0500: time to 
slow down, going too fast on adrenaline. Jogging along the 
frosty ridge toward Dale Head, I could see for miles across 
the black solid shapes of fells bathed in moonlight. Best of 
all — out across the eastern sky — a growing band of day- 
break. They don’t sell that in garden centres. 

Daylight arrived on the easy grass down to Honister, where 
the first of many sachets of Complan was mixed in the beck. 
My secret weapon proclaimed on the packet that it was 
“ideal for invalids and athletes”. After the climb over Grey 
Knotts (is it quicker to go around?), enjoyably level running 
followed below the north-facing cliffs of Great Gable. The 
sun was slanting on to the top groove of the Engineer’s Slabs. 

Jogging back across the Kirk Fell plateau brought another 
wonderful early lighting effect: the low sun dazzling on the 
frost-covered moss, contrasting with the black shadows from 
every rock. A great time to be on the hill. Great Gable and 
Scafell Pike are not really runner’s peaks — “nothing but 
rocks”. I followed the Corridor Route, then found a direct 
way up shifting scree to the slippery summit rocks of England. 

I guess most hillgoers have experienced being out in totally 
inappropriate footwear and praying that they don’t have an 
accident because of all the tutting and bad press it would 
attract. This was such a moment, wearing running shoes and 
trying to run (ha!) across the sharp and ice-coated boulder 
field. (Minor really compared with walking down the Mer de 
Glace above Chamonix in rock boots after a farce when we 
had abseiled down the wrong crag. When anyone approach- 
ed, we stood behind rocks so they couldn’t see our feet.) 

From Scafell Pike the next objective was Hard Knott — 
lost down in the vastness of upper Eskdale. Could I really 
get there in the scheduled 90 minutes? Slowly down via 
Mickledore and finally back on to grass. Bliss. 

Down to the Great Moss (aka Great Swamp) and time for 
another Complan-and-blister control. T-shirt and shorts in 
warm sunshine now — tremendous for March. Some crafty 
weaving around bumps minimised the climb up Hard Knott 
— reached in the allocated/guessed time. 

I stood on the road in six hours, six Marilyns done, bang, 
on the requirement. My hidden mountain bike and food, 
placed the day before, remained undiscovered; I just had to 
remember the combination. (I was to use two bikes, having 
decided that an all-on-foot attempt was not for me.) First, 
though, I nipped up Harter Fell eating as many bananas as 
possible. The top was an outstanding, viewpoint for the Scafells. 

Back to the bike. More food and drink and a change into 
fresh clothing and dry shoes: a wonderful morale boost. I 
left the smelly, sweaty unwanted kit spread out in the sun to 
be collected next day. Now for the novelty of a bike ride. A 
super-fast brake-squealing descent of the one-in-four road 
left me frozen, but it was so nice to be sitting down, after a 
fashion, until the legs had to start doing strange round-and- 
round movements up Wrynose. I dumped the bike and sack 
and ran, uncluttered apart from a water bottle, on a direct 
line up Pike of Blisco. I had been here at New Year with a 
cloud inversion over Langdale. Today, people were sunning, 
themselves on top. 

A ten-minute run brought the bike and another finger- 
gripping zoom down and along before Lingmoor’s brutal 
250m climb through the still-dead bracken — an advantage 
of an Easter attempt. The next bit of my plan I liked: a link 


to little Holme Fell. Using a bike allowed a short cut through the 
woods and slate quarries: a beautiful, intricate place. The fell itself 
is an easy ascent, but I was hugely helped by having been here 
before, as paths wander all over. It was the first “mountain” I had 
taken my five-year-old nephew up, the bracken taller than him. 

Loughrigg Fell looked a long way off, even with wheels. More 
rough tracks and a descent to Skelwith Bridge (ignoring the 
temptation of ice-cream), then a steep push/ride up Red Bank 
for the laser-direct path. Eleven Marilyns in 11 hours. So far 
so good (said the man falling with no parachute). 

Same routine now: run down, unlock the bike from its fiddly 
combination, then zoom downhill, this time into Grasmere. Here 
the plan involved a café stop for a pot of tea and a jacket potato 
to try and refuel the body before part two: the long cold night. 


Twelve hours in, I knew Seat Sandal was where I would have | 


to dig, into reserves: a 600m climb, 2000 feet in old money. Big 
either way. Easy grass at a steady angle — nothing untoward, 
just along drag. I knew not to keep looking up, but couldn’t help 
it. The sheep at the summit looked so small it might as well 
have been on the moon. The top finally came in 75 minutes: not 
bad going, but I was losing time. Hopes that something would 
“kick in” over Fairfield failed to materialise. Complan kept me 
going, but with little speed. A cold wind was rising as the sun 
started to set at 1900. I began to have doubts. 

Mental calculations on options and timings followed. I wasn’t 
carrying, money for an impromptu B&B or taxi ride for noth- 
ing, and came up with a compromise plan — to reduce the attempt 
to 20 Marilyns within the 24 hours, missing, out Red Screes, 
Baystones, Caudale Moor and High Street. Twenty would be 
nice. I could settle into comfortable-plod mode and the modi- 
fied plan would be in the bag. Piece of cake. No problem. 

Back into moonlight on St Sunday Crag with a screaming 
wind developing as the temperature plummeted. Cocooned in 
a down jacket (carried from the start as a last-minute thought) 
and feeling the pressure was off, I rather enjoyed walking 
down to Patterdale by moonlight, even chatting to two lads who 
were looking in vain for somewhere to camp on the steep hillside. 

Somehow three whole hours passed between St Sunday and 
Place Fell, Marilyn 15. An hour went on the 300m climb from 
Boredale Hause as I needed to keep resting, weak with a com- 
bination of tiredness, the sapping cold and decreasing energy 
reserves. The routine was sit down / chocolate / swig, of Com- 
plan / continue. I just had to get over Place Fell, then it would 
be down to the second bike and some small hills to finish. 

From Place Fell a direct, steep descent through dead bracken 
brought the Boredale Head road-end. This brought a revival of 
spirits as I collected my bike and more goodies from behind a 
wall — but a loose wheel-nut could only be hand-tightened. 
With a lack of alternatives, I reasoned it should be OK if I 
cycled slowly, and the glide down the moonlit road to Martin- 
dale gave a welcome sit down. The wheel seemed fine. At St 
Peter’s Church, I had just leant the bike against the graveyard 
wall when an eerie screeching broke out. A fox slunk away. 


grass for a midnight view of moonlight on the lake, then a stiff- 


legged jog down. I enjoyed the haul around Ullswater, with | 


all sorts of noises going on in the hedges from nightlife that 
panicked away as my wheels swished past. I rested in Pooley 
Bridge for a chilled banana, but before starting to feel sorry for 
myself pushed on uphill for ages to below Little Mell Fell, crav- 
ing sleep. I had planned for weariness and had a strategy to 


were to a forced Alpine bivvy which really does seem endless 
and with the added worry of being in a dangerous spot. But I 
still felt done in: a stop for soup would have been a better strat- 


egy. 


It was 0300 as I cycled toward the black bulk of Great Mell 
Fell: my final Marilyn. Leaving the bike for the last time I drift- 
ed up through a Tolkien world of twisted trees and moon 
shadows. The top came at 0404 and I was back at the bike by 
half past after a slight navigational hiccup on descent. 

Time up. Twenty-four hours since Newlands Hause. Eight- 
een Marilyns climbed. I had hoped to add High Rigg and 
Swinside and cycle back to Newlands Hause to complete a 
circuit, but no chance, not tonight. I had had quite enough, 
thank you very much — and, this being a self-supported out- 
ing, I still had 13 miles to cycle to my tent at Keswick. At least 
the main road was smooth and a lot of it downhill. 

As I arrived, the sun reappeared to thaw the frozen earth. I 


| was crawling into my tent when the campsite owner, after his 


money, greeted me with: “You’re up early. Off out for a big day?” 
“Er. No.” 


Attempt 5 June 
2002: Bridge of 
Orchy / Glen Lyon. 
Too much wind. 
Too many bogs. 
Too much effort. I 
managed 16 all- 
on-foot Marilyns in 
22 hours. All 24 ‘Wabhdfiahdiegastiateatemegs 
would only have 
been 54 miles and 23,000 feet of up, less than the Bob Graham 
but rougher underfoot. (An interesting use of “only” — Ed.) 
All went well for the first 12 Marilyns, done within 11 hours 
(10:52 to be precise), top to top. The route was Stuchd an Loch- 
ain, Sron a’Choire Chnapanich, Meall Buidhe, Beinns 
a’Chreachain, Achaladair, an Dothaidh, Mhanach, nam 
Fuaran, a’Chaisteil, Chaorach, then Cam Chreag and Creag, 


| Mhor. This looks good on paper, but I had already decided 
| to miss two big climbs (Beinn Odhar, Ben Challum) due to 


having bashed into a wind for much of the day. I had had 
hopes of floating across hills in vest and shorts, not battering, 
against a gale with cag on and hood up. 

I made a meal of the craggy descent from Creag Mhor in the 
last of the daylight, and then the climb up Beinn Heasgarnich 
was really sapping. Reached the road to the west of Meall 
nan Subh at 0130, still on schedule (in theory) for a possible 
22. Until here I had been supported by four friends either 
running or tucked into hill tops / valley crossings with refresh- 
ments. The next 14km over Meall nan Subh, Meall Ghaordaidh 
and Beinn nan Oighreag were to be on my own, before meet- 
ing my last: support for breakfast and the (relatively) easier 
terrain of the six Lawers Marilyns. 

I lost two-and-a-half hours floundering in the dark through 


-heather and boulders between Meall nan Subh and Meall 


Ghaordaidh. Hamish Brown has described this section as very 
tough going, or something similar, and I had tried to be clever 


: | by dropping north to avoid the watershed bogs, but without 
The easiest of ascents followed: Hallin Fell on well-walked | 


finding much in the way of easy ground. As daylight returned, 
the clag closed in and it started to rain. A slow plod on a se- 
lection of bearings saw me finally splash across to the road 
and the support crew (Lesley, my girlfriend, peering anxiously 
out of a tent). I was two hours over schedule, tired and soggy. 
An all-out crawl might have added another two Marilyns with- 
in the 24-hour deadline, but I certainly couldn’t do the three 


| needed to equal the Broxap record of 19. So I called it a day. 
cope: to draw strength from comparing how cushy these slopes | 


The good news is that my knees were fine, there were no 
blisters (although trench foot seemed likely) and my support 
team are keen for another attempt, most likely back in the Lakes. 
So it will soon be time to get the bike out once again... 
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Schiehallion: conic section 


_ We had got close once before on a CalMac day trip round 
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“It is customary, and frequently proper, to disparage the better known and generally praised aspects of famous 


beauty, to profess a sense of disappointment when confronted at last by the Taj Mahal, the Victoria Falls, the 
Golden Horn. Indeed it may be that too much renown vitiates the final experience...” Thus wrote the celebrated 
journalist (and unlisted Munroist) James Cameron, in his autobiographical 1968 memoir, Point of Departure, and 
there is truth in what he says. Times have changed however, and the modern trend is for coffee-table books and 
picture-driven magazines to praise unquestioningly (and often in amusingly overblown prose) the standard totems 
of landscape. Hills, lochs, cragginess, wildness: these are all deemed unquestionably good and wholesome, and 
anyone confessing to even mild disappointment at any part of nature’s bounty is a philistine and a spoilsport. 
This looks simplistic however — if nothing else it assumes that objective attractiveness invariably outweighs sub- 
jective preference. So here are three assessments — by Val Hamilton, by the editor and by Ronald Turnbull — 
of habitually praise-sung places which fail to fill them with glowing enthusiasm. 


| WAS LOOKING FORWARD to landing on Rum for a 
number of reasons. It had long been a desired destination 
with its combination of dramatic scenery, spectacular wild- 
life and the out-of-place. extravagance of Kinloch Castle. 


the Small Isles on a horizonless day when the waves were 
breaking higher than the cloudbase. To be above decks 
was to risk exposure (this was of course June), whereas 
down below the stench of diesel fumes tested the hardiest. 
stomach. Most passengers were therefore crammed into a 
tiny corridor, half in / half out of the cabin. 

There was no chance of going ashore as, in an episode 
straight from Compton Mackenzie, the skipper of the local 
“ferry” could not be wakened from his drunken stumber. We 
spent a long time rocking and rolling in the bay until, in the 
end, one of the estate wardens commandeered the wee 
boat and brought out to the ferry numerous crates of velvet 
crabs and a few drenched passengers. 

That would have been in the mid-1980s. This time, in 
2001, Rum was to provide my first footfall on dry land after 
over 24 hours on Shantooti, the yacht in which we were 
sailing round the Western Isles. | am not a sailor, just as | 
am no cyclist (out when necessary a walker on a bike). The 
boat was a means to an end, not a pleasure in itself. 

The first impression as we arrived was not good: noisy 
construction work for the new pier dominated the entrance. 
Because the cloud was down (of course) there was no 
jaggy backdrop to distract from this. Going ashore, we 
were greeted by notices galore, among them foot and 
mouth warnings. A dozen or so tents huddled against the 
midges by the shore. We wandered under the arches of 
vegetation — which seemed dank and oppressive rather 
than lush — to the seedy castle. 

This initial disappointment did not matter too much as 
the attraction of Rum was its untamed environment — the 
pay-off for the many years of restricted access. But dis- 
illusion deepened. The track heading inland was of the 
worst kind: recently wrought angular boulders. We stumbled 
up it in our lightweight boots, passed by a stream of Land 


THERE IS NO DOUBT that a considerable number of 
people retain considerable fondness for Schiehallion, so 
I should start by offering apologies to Stewart Logan, who 
completed his tenth Munro round with the big, Strath- 
tummel hill on the last day of 1999; to Andrew Fraser, 
who marked his birthday in both 1996 and 2001 by com- 
pleting his fourth and fifth Munro rounds here; to Irvine 
Butterfield, who sang many a paean of praise to Schie- 
hallion during the John Muir Trust’s fund-raising to buy | 
the hill. And perhaps most of all to Jimmy Keddie, a Glen- | 
rothes pensioner who has, down the years, named each of 
four successive houses you-know-what. 
I can never understand the fuss about Schiehallion 
however — and, to be honest, it’s my least favourite big, 
Scottish hill. The distaste is partly topographical, partly 
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Rovers, their drivers barely acknowledging our forays into 
the orchids to get out of the way. After a couple of miles, we 
came on another digger, hammering away at the rock. At 
this point we abandoned our plan to walk to the Kilmory 
beach and instead headed on a softer (euphemism for 
boggy) path to a lochan which should have had divers but 
didn't. At least | learnt that the difference between round- 
leaved and oval-leaved sundew is not just round/oval 
leaves. We chose another bog-flog to avoid the track 
back, wet feet being better than lacerated ones, and 
returned to Kinloch through a gate adorned with a No 
Entry foot and mouth sign. The shop was open, but its 
only postcards were of St Kilda. The folk drinking beer out- 
side ignored us. 

Maybe it was just another example of the expectation 
equation (as expounded in TAC 16). It worked the other way 
the following day on Canna — an island of which | had no 
particular preconceptions and which was also in the cloud 
but which was a real treat, buzzing with an upbeat atmos- 
phere. 

The Rum do did have one positive aspect, however: | was 
glad to get back on board Shantooti. 


circumstantial. For all the famed near-perfect cone when 
seen from east or west (one of the great calendar clichés), 
Schiehallion has always seemed dull, even prosaic on the 
ground (and I’ve climbed it six times). There’s the problem 
inherent with all visually-dominant peaks — that to stand 
on it is to remove it from the view — but Sgurr na Ciche, 
Morven and Tinto come into that category and I get on 
fine with them. Anyway, there are plenty of other pyra- 
midal hills, eg the eastern Ben Vorlich looks sharper than 
Schiehallion when seen from near Braco. No, Schie- 
hallion always seems a peculiarly lumpen, bovine thing, 
shapeless apart from the brutal symmetry that prompts the 
over-enthusiastic stuff about faeries and physics. (The 
most famous description of Schiehallion is surely Neil 
Munro’s elegant line about it rising “like a skerry of the 


sea” when seen across Rannoch Moor. By contrast, _ 


Hamish Brown in his Mountain Walk quotes Thomas 
Gray’s description of Schiehallion as “that monstrous 
creature”. I’m more a Gray man than a Munroist, myself.) 

Generally, I’m fond of clean-cut hills — Beinn a’Ghlo 
of the smooth lines and big bold shapes is my favourite 
Scottish massif. But Schiehallion is just too stripped 
down, too bare. It’s a hill version of one of those under- 
cooked pieces of modern art where the abiding impression 
is: “Yes, yes, nice idea, but doesn’t it need a bit more 
work?” Even though the Cnoc nan Aighean spur provides 
a pleasant variation to the standard Braes of Foss route 
and gets you away from the peat-scars and the path-repair 
for a while (as does a diversion via the neighbouring 
mini-peak of Dun Coillich), in the end there’s no real 
escape from the long slog and the big ridge. 

Ultimately, though, it comes down to personal anecdote 
and incident. In the early 1980s I spent a very long day 
hitching from Aberdeen to Tummel Bridge en route to 
Schiehallion, only to wake next morning with tent poles 
buckling, under the weight of overnight snow. Then some 
years later I rang the keeper to enquire about autumn 
access by the old path from the west only to be patronised 
with: “So what path would that be?” 

In such moments do hills lose their appeal, and Schie- 
hallion lost it further when a dog snatched my lunch on 
the summit, unchastised by its owner who appeared to 
believe I ought to be grateful for being so honoured. (The 
dog met a mysterious end on descent — my party passed 
its party searching forlornly at half-height. We joined the 
search for a few minutes but it was hard to feel sympa- 
thetic. A case of chienfreude, perhaps.) 

Even my attempts to write about Schiehallion haven’t 
worked out well, as when sub-editorial mangling saw the 
opening, sentence of a Scotsman piece hit the news-stands 
thus: “To be honest, Hogmanay wwas no a great day to 
climb Schiehallion” (sic). The office party must have 
started early that new year. 

I’m as much wary as weary of the place, a mood due 
almost entirely to an incident on my first ascent (13 Nov- 
ember 1984, it says here). This was a gloomy trudge in 
the company of three university colleagues with whom I 
hardly ever went out again. Andrew Hay became a medic, 
David Torrance maintained the family tradition for theo- 


logy, and Jim Fairley inherited his father’s building | 


business and married a redhead who every straight male 
student (and at least half the lesbians) in Aberdeen 
fancied like mad. I was new to the hills at the time (al- 
though Schiehallion was already my 77th Munro) and 


WHEN MEMBERS of the Fell and Rock trooped up to the | 


summit of Great Gable in 1922, they got a horrid shock. All 


their lives since reaching the age of irresponsibility they'd | 


been leaving hankies on Napes Needle, scraping the moss 
off Engineer's Slabs, and coming down from Kern Knotts 
with that wonderful Wasdale view for the man on the 
stretcher. They'd been looking at Gable from Wasdale Head 
— and from that direction, and from that direction only, it 
gives the illusion of being a proper pointed mountain. But 
when they finally walked up the thing to see where they'd 
put their new War Memorial plaque thingie, they must have 
thought: what a ghastly mistake. But the cement had set 
and it was too late to shift it to Lingmell. 

There are nice places all round Gable: places to fall 
off and break your pelvis, places with astonishing views 


against solitude and silence. 


can remember thinking that the curious canvas-wrapped 
object sticking out of Jim’s rucksack was either a photo- 
graphic tripod, a collapsible fishing rod, or some kind of 
foldaway axe (not that there was any snow). It was only 
as we neared the summit that I twigged how this object 
linked with Jim’s habit of slinking off the side of the path 
and creeping about in various unappealing bits of heather. 
He was looking for a grouse for the pot, and his parcel 
contained a bloody enormous shotgun. 

The grouse were lucky — or canny — that day, and 
we arrived on top with Jim in a slight sulk due to lack of 
action. He had evidently anticipated this however, as he 
now produced a large tin can which he balanced on the 
trig. He then took a few steps back, unwrapped his arma- 


ment, waved the rest of us behind him like a fly-half 
telling his three-quarters to stay onside, and let the can and 
the trig have both barrels. 

I had never heard a gun fired at close quarters before, 
and the noise both deafened and echoed. As Jim reloaded 
and reblasted I feared that every keeper in Perthshire 
would come argocatting uphill in righteous anger to 
apprehend us. After a few minutes and a fair few cartridges 
Jim carefully wrapped the gun and shoved it back in his 
sack, along with the seriously-pitted can. Smoke hung 
in the air and the apprentice surgeon and aspiring Church 
of Scotland moderator were to be heard laughing with 
the thrill of it all. I just felt nervous and uneasy — 
shell-shocked, in a way — and couldn’t get back down 
to civilisation (well, to Braes of Foss) quickly enough. 

Now, almost two decades on, this one ultimately harm- 
less incident continues to colour my perception of 
Schiehallion more than any other. Whenever someone 
persuades me against my better judgement to climb the 
hill again, I relapse into a nervy habit of glancing, over my 
shoulder through fear of being apprehended for crimes 
DH 


along Wasdale, small caves, interesting paths not head- 
ing upwards to the summit. But Gable itself is by no means 
Great. 

The summit is a stony plateau. As Gable is rather high, 
you don't get a view from this flat place of anywhere (ex- 
cept for another flat stony place that is the summit of 
Scafell Pike). It's surfaced with stones, orange peel, and 
the gritty cremated remains of hillwalkers who still in 
death subscribe to the collective illusion that Gable is 
somehow a Good Hill. (Perfectly sensible people found 
Princess Diana madly sexy, and listen to the music of Jan 


| Garbarek. Billions believe in a personal Godhead.) 


The sides of Gable, on the other hand, are steep. Now 
the bowler-hat outline is perfectly appropriate for a bowler 
hat: a moderately amusing item, whether what's under- 
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neath is an unpleasant Irishman, a Bolivian lady, or an 
eccentrically old-fashioned English businessman. But it's 
a damned silly shape for a mountain. 

The best hills have no boring route up at all — I’m think- 
ing of Snowdon, I’m thinking of Sgurr nan Gillean. An 
otherwise good hill can have one boring route and be 
forgiven — I’m thinking of Mont Blanc, Ben Nevis and 
Everest. Great Gable, with its flat top and steep sides, has 
no fewer than five bad ways up. There are three from Was- 
dale alone. You can go by Beckhead for a steep stony 
path followed by scree followed by slightly entertaining 


boulderfield. You can go by the so-called Breast Path 
which has nothing sexy about it at all. You can go by Aaron 
Slack, and get steep scree before (well, well) a bouldery 
bit. There are also a couple of obscure and elitist dull 
routes out of Ennerdale. There is also Little Hell Gate, so 
horrible it verges on being fun. 

You can, if you're very careful indeed, have a thoroughly 
satisfactory day on Gable. The trick is to go round and 
round it but never up. But the top itself is boring and the 
ways to get there are tiresome. My ashes are going else- 
where. RT 


J’accuse: Himahlya 


TWO THINGS are happening to the poor old Himalayas. One 
is a pronunciation shift from four to three syllables, with a 
weird drawling emphasis on the middle vowel; the other is 
a mysterious singularisation. The two affectations tend to 
occur together, but there are sporadic reports of half-hearted 
folk indulging themselves in just one or the other — 
“Himalaya” and “Himahlyas” have occasionally been heard. 
Well, fair play, I used to think — people have the right to talk 


however they want, no matter how daft it makes them sound. - 


In fact, that long, low, back vowel (so alien to the Scottish 
tongue) was a useful marker, helping to distinguish all the 
unreflective fashion-victims from the normal folk. When the 
singular usage began to make the occasional furtive appear- 
ance in TAC, I did become concerned. But surely this was the 
result of a momentary inattention on the part of TAC’s 
stalwarts? (For few are more reflective, or less victimised, 
than they are.) So I held my tongue. In the last few years, 
though, Himahlya has moved to the offensive, in both senses 
of the word. On several occasions recently, I’ve been pub- 
licly and dismissively “corrected” for using straightforward 
English. 

Enough is enough. So, for those TACers who care to reclaim 
“Himalayas” for the cause of common sense, I rehearse the 
usual arguments below. (Appropriately enough, in what 
follows, the Himahlya-sayer speaks in bold.) 


It’s the correct pronunciation. 

No, it’s a pronunciation. Many languages are spoken in and 
around the Himalayas, including English. What you’re af- 
fecting is the Nepali pronunciation of a word first used by the 
Sanskrit-speakers of the Indus valley. You’ll find that the 
Tibetans say Hi-ma-la-ya — they borrowed the word from 
Nepali but modified the pronunciation. The original Sanskrit 
had a middle “a”, too — Himalaya — and that classical form 
influenced the usual English pronunciation, which has been 
with us for 150 years. 


Yes, OK, but don’t you think it’s important to say 
things the way the locals do? 

Ah, what a tempting notion that is. Who among us has not 
come back from some foreign trip intent on saying “yama” 
for lama, or “Nee-kar-agggh-wa” for Nicaragua, or “Mong- 
mthay-al” for Montreal? (I confess to a dangerous flirtation 
with “Buda-pesht” myself.) And who among us was not 
then kindly mocked by our friends, who pointed out jeeringly 
(but caringly) that such 
words were pronounced 
differently in English, and, 
since English was the lan- 
guage we had chosen to 
speak, could we not just 
speak it properly? Or were 
we planning on spending 
the rest of our lives saying 
“Paree” for Paris? 


(wet, PERSONALLY 1 CALL THEM 
THE HERALAYAS... 


So to answer your question — no, I think it’s sad and silly 
to say things the way the locals do if there’s an accepted 
English pronunciation. 


Fine, but ... 

If 1 may finish. I’m intrigued, also, by the fact that you’ve 
chosen to express your linguistic solidarity not with the un- 
fortunate Tibetans, still labouring under the Han yoke, but 
with the nice Nepali folk who denuded half a hillside to keep 
you in firewood during your last trekking holiday. 


Fine. But. Even if you don’t like the pronunciation, 
you can’t just go making it into a plural. It comes 
from hima, “snow” and alaya, “abode”. So it’s 
“abode of the snow” — a singular word for the 
whole mountain range. 

No it’s not. It’s a singular word for whatever the person who 
coined it was looking at when they coined it. And I doubt if 
the original Sanskrit speakers were referring to anything other 
than: “those white jaggy bits you can see in the distance on 
a clear day.” And I imagine the old mountain pilgrims meant: 
“the big white jaggy things we’ve just been climbing.” And 
the Nepali settlers meant: “the big white jaggy things all 
around our village.” No one, until the British came along, 
meant the whole vast sweep of the damn things from India to 
Tibet and Kashmir to Bhutan. Which is why there are quite 
a lot of Himalayas. Geographers describe them in bands from 
north to south — the Tibetan, Great, Lesser and Outer Hima- 
layas. And from west to east there are any number of local- 
ised sub-groupings like the Khumbu, Ganesh, Jugal and 
Gurkha Himalayas. The whole bunch of them taken together 
just can’t be anything else but plural Himalayas. 


Hang on, though, smartarse. If you want a plural, 
you’ve got to use the Nepali plural — you can’t just 
go tacking an “s” on the end. 

Oh, for goodness sake. Watch. My. Lips. It’s an English 
word. It has been assimilated into the language, so it takes 
the usual English plural ending. Or are you going to tell me 
that because “octopus” is Greek you’ve been insisting on 
the correct plural “octopodes” all these years? (Oh dear. 
You haven’t been thinking it was Latin and saying “octopi”, 
have you? Gosh, how embarrassing.) 


Shut up. Just shut up. Doug Scott says “Himahlya”, 
and that’s good enough for me. 

Of course it is, because Doug Scott is a mountain god. He 
has also crawled off the Ogre with two broken legs. Maybe 
you’ ll want to try that, too, but I doubt if anyone’ll mistake 
you for a mountain god even then. 


Are you asking for a rap in the mouth? 
Not at all. But I could take you and your soft friends, easy. 


Do you really think you’re hard? Do you? Come on, then. 
Come on. 


(With the logical structure thus sketched out, the interested 
reader should be able to conclude the conversation without 
further help from me.) 

Grant Hutchison 


Hmm! The MARILYN HALL oF 
FAME is getting CROWDED ! 


If at First You don't succeed BZ 
TRI- TRI- TRIMARAN! 


Perhaps someone of CALMER DEHEANOUR 
ke Ms ELLEN MCaRTHYR Would be the 
sort of seafarer for me... 
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of the main hurdles... 
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New= how to get in foueh with Ms MeActhue ? 
Hm? Who aboul an “IT SAW You...” 
\ in YACHTING MONTHLY” ? 


“I saw You... wearing MAKE-uP 
half way up the ciocH..." 
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AA half Way round the pole 
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Thing is Ms M*Arthur, TECHNICALLY We're 
not suppased te BE there, as we might 
As 


eee but achenihi pase Paya has 
stering me To fer’ € Such 
ahaa iss LANDING ON ICEBERGS ; 


GOSH! Suddenly Tm RACKED with INDECISION! 
NEVER BEFORE have I FLolJN IN THE Face 
ofa CONSERNATION Boy's EbIcT ! 


And my oun position is not 
Advancing ubile those SEA 
STACKS fTemain eutstanding. 


I TRIMARANS might just surmounl one 
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Of course I do hove to slightly 
FLY INTHE FACE of the SNH Wardens... 
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contip these giant trimarans up in 


ties on STAC LEE...- 
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lime ahs Pa | 
hats in it FoR You. 


MAKES A CHAN 


FOLLOWING THE ARTICLES in TACS1 and TACS2, 
here is a third batch of thoughts on the highest this and 
that in Scotland and elsewhere. Thanks this time to 
Hamish Brown, Alasdair Ewen, Grant Hutchison, 
Andrew McCloy, Colin Macdonald (in Lesotho), 
Duncan Peet, Jim Waterton and Adam Watson. 


Highest inn 

AM: Everyone who shares the view that fermentation and 
civilisation are inseparable will be interested to learn that 
the battle south of the border to claim the title of Highest 
Pub in the Land is hotting up. The Tan Hill Inn, isolated on 
a forlorn chunk of the northern Pennines, has traditionally 
been accepted as the highest pub in England at 1732ft/528m. 
But during my recent research for The Peak District Pub 
Guide (Johnson, ISBN 0 9542574 0 5, £4.99), its supre- 
macy has been challenged by the Cat and Fiddle Inn, situ- 
ated on a windy ridge astride the Cheshire/Derbyshire 
border in the west of the Peak District. 


Traditionally, the Cat and Fiddle’s height has been given ; 


as 1690ft/515m, making it the second highest pub in Eng- 
land. But last year the new landlord decided to ask some 
scientific boffins to give him a precise, satellite-based read- 
ing, — and the Cat and Fiddle came out at 1772ft/540m, 
making it now officially the highest pub in England. 

It’s tempting to suggest that the Cat and Fiddle’s new owner 
is simply pulling a fast one, trying to whip up a bit of pub- 
licity, but matters are not helped by a blatant error on the 
Outdoor Leisure White Peak map that marks the contour 
just above the pub as 510m when it should in fact be 515m 
according to the contour beneath (which is correctly identi- 
fied as 510m). If this wasn’t enough, the spot height to 
the north of the pub is given as 519m, but on the OS Touring 
Map to the Peak District it appears to have Weconie 515m. 


pedis the fine chaps of the Ordnance Survey fortified 
themselves with a jar or two of Robinson’s Best before 
surveying, the featureless moorland around the Cat and 
Fiddle? I can imagine them leaving the cosy lounge bar 
and being buffeted by a fierce westerly as they struggle 
with maps and equipment. The first one says: “Perhaps 
we're not quite up to it this afternoon. Shall we try again 
another day?” “Nonsense,” replies the other, laughing 
heartily. “It’s great weather for mapping — look, you can 
see Manchester Airport from here! By the way, I’m not 
so think as you drunk I am. Now let’s get on with it...” 

Ed. — The current Landrangers show Tan Hill as the high- 
er. It’s between the 520m/530m contours at 91/896067. 
The Cat and Fiddle is very close to the western edge of 
its sheet, between the 510m/520m contours at 119/002719. 


Highest ecclesiastical structure 


DP: I would like to add the old iron cross in the NNW 
corrie of Ben More at Crianlarich. This, as I recall, has a 
plaque below, which commemorates a fatality over 100 
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years ago. It is quite similar to the one commemorating 
Harry Rose (a fine gentleman) on Ben Ledi, but probably 
a bit higher at around 3000ft. I had occasion to examine it 
a few years ago in June with a friend when we were seeing, 
if any of his equipment was left after a nearly successful 
attempt at dying in the vicinity the previous December. It is 
a popular spot for involuntary bum slides. 

This was also the area where a Viscount made unschedul- 
ed contact with the planet in the late 1960s or early 1970s. 
Another friend remembers visiting the site and giving a 
loose landing wheel a push. It was last seen some 2000ft 
below, “dambusting”’ in ever-increasing leaps towards Loch 
Iubhair. He ran away quickly in the opposite direction. 

On the other side of Strath Dochart, on the summit of Ben 
Challum, there was for several years in the 1970s a finely 
hand-crafted wooden cross. I once leant against it at the 
right time of year uttering “What a way to spend Easter”. 
The result of this further confirmed my belief in religion. 
There are also a number of other memorial stones and 
plaques scattered about. The north summit of Stuc a’ Chroin, 
the last pitch of the Great Ridge of Garbh Bheinn and 
the summit cairn of Sgurr Mhic Choinnich are the first 
that spring to mind. I also seem to recall a cairn on the 
summit of Ben Nevis erected by some religious body to 
help world peace. I wonder if they argued about who had 
to carry up the cement? 


Highest graves 


HB: During the war the Lairig Ghru was used by 603 
Squadron as practice for the bombing of the Tirpitz in a 
Norwegian fjord. One plane crashed high on the flank of 
the pass. No doubt bodies were recovered, but as a youth 
I picked up a flying boot on-site which had bones in it. 
That trophy went home with me but somehow disappear- 
ed. My parents being keen gardeners, it now probably lies 
peaceably below the Ochils. 


Highest remains relating to deer stalking 


AE: A few metres below the summit of Mam Sodhail there 
are the remains of a very well constructed “bothyette”’. 
Four walls, a fireplace with chimney, a doorway and a 
window all built in very neatly. No roof, but you can see 
where it would have been fixed in. [AE also has a contender 
for the Highest sit-down strike: “Me, my two brothers 
(Niall and Finlay) and my cousins (Morag and Donald), 
halfway between the summits of Cairn Gorm and Ben 
Macdui. Protestations against parental unfairness!” 


Highest occupied house 


AW: What about the manager’s family’s house at the 
Glenshee ski centre (655m), followed by the manager’s 
house at the Lecht (640m)? The highest shelter for deer 
gillies or shepherds is maybe the one built into a stone 
dyke at 970m, north-east of Carn an Tuirc, like that men- 
tioned in TAC towards Creag Leacach. A six-foot-high 
stane-dyke cross was built to shelter gillies and ponies 
whatever the wind direction, at 930m, north of An Diollaid 
on Beinn a’Bhuird; a small one like the Carn an Tuirc one 
was further down An Diollaid. I often used both when I 
worked as a Mar deer gillie. They were in good vantage 
points where gillies could be in shelter and yet watch the 
stalking party. A roofed shepherds’ hut stood on Little 
Glas Maol at 965m until the 1970s but is now derelict. 


TAC mentioned dykes on Cairn of Claise and Creag Lea- 
cach. They marked sheep farm boundaries, not estates. Wire 
fences with wooden posts and some metal strainers marked 
most of the boundaries there, and remains are still evident. 
The dykes are on ground too rocky for inserting posts. 

Ed. — Am I alone in wishing there were lots of northern- 
English-style stone-wall crosses on Scottish hills? They 
always seem exceptionably comfortable and functional, 
no matter which way the wind is blowing. The Ponds has 
loads of them, eg on Esk Hause and Helvellyn. 


HB: In W T Kilgour’s interesting book describing life at 
the Ben Nevis summit observatory (7wenty Years on Ben 
Nevis, 1905, Ernest Press reprint 1985) there is a picture of 
a block of hard snow carved out to make a ping-pong 
table, glad relief for those cooped up in the building. 

Ed. — For a more intellectual game than table tennis, I 
quote from my own piece in the June 2000 issue of 
Scottish Chess: “Jn Scotland [...] there is no doubt as to 
the chess altitude record, as it couldnt be any higher 
without artificial aid such as balancing a chair on top of 
the trig point. As was recorded in a 1984 issue of SC, a 
small tournament was played on top of big Ben Nevis as 
part of the Scottish Chess Association centenary celebra- 
tions. It was a four-hander: Alex McFarlane, Les Melvin, 
Alison McLure and [...] Douglas Bryson. McFarlane 
was editor of SC at the time and noted that ‘with several 
inches of snow on the ground the idea of all-play-all was 
quickly abandoned and a five-minute knockout sub- 
stituted’. Never mind Harold Melvin and the Bluenotes; 
this was a case of Les Melvin and the Blue Fingers. 

“In round one Bryson beat McLure while Melvin beat 
McFarlane. The final proved unusually tricky, ‘as the pieces 
seemed to have a mind of their own as they moved about 
in the wind. Bryson was a deserved winner, if only because 
he risked losing on time by not taking off his gloves.’ The 
report ends by noting that ‘the standard of play may not 
have been high but the venue certainly was’. 

“Sixteen years on, I asked Bryson what he remembered of 
the event. ‘We balanced the board on the trig point,’ he re- 
called. ‘Snow flurries landing on the board caused long 
moves to aquaplane past their intended destination. One 
guy, thinking we must be sponsored nutters, came up and 
offered us money. But no, it was just for the love of the game.’” 
Most northerly/southerly TAC merchandise 
GH: I’ve worn my (increasingly grubby) TAC sweatshirt 
at both my personal latitudinal extremes: on the edge of 
the polar pack-ice at $2°02’N 20°04’E, and at Petermann 
Island on the Antarctic Peninsula at 65°11’S 64°08’W. 
Unfortunately I have no photographic evidence to support 
this, because I had my fleece zipped firmly to the throat 
on both occasions. (But there is an indelible smear of pen- 
guin guano on the right elbow of the sweatshirt, which may 
be inspected by prior appointment.) 

Highest bicycle snatch 
JW: One Saturday in June 1988 I used my folding bike 
(blue, Polish-made, 18-inch wheels) to ride in from Linn of 
Dee past White Bridge up as far as the end of the Land 
Rover track. There I locked the bike — not for security, 
merely to demonstrate ownership by being able to unlock it 
on return. My name and address were painted on the rear 
mudguard in one-inch letters. I then bagged Beinn Bhrotain, 
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Monadh Mor, Braeriach, Cairn Toul and finally the Devil’s 
Point — where, on arrival, I could not fail to notice quite a 
lot of rescue helicopter activity. One helicopter was below 
me near Corrour bothy; a second was stooging around a 
mile to the south. However, within a couple of minutes, both 
climbed smartly and flew off. I walked down to the bothy, 
crossed the bridge, and went off to collect my bike. Where 
was it? I looked to see if it had been thrown into the heath- 
er, but no sign. Had some landowner with a Land Rover 
nicked it? Anyway, there was nothing for it but to walk back 
to Linn of Dee. 

On the drive out I passed Braemar police office and stopped 
to see if I could report my loss. No luck: it was a part-time 
office. An Aberdeen number was given as an emergency 
contact, but I didn’t think I was in that category. When I 
got back to Glasgow I went round to the local police station 
and explained what had happened, but we all agreed it wasn’t 
their problem. They did however give me the Braemar number. 
Next day, Sunday, I left a message on the Braemar answer- 
ing, machine. On Monday I rang Braemar again, introducing 
myself as the chap who had left a message about a lost bike. 
“Say no more, we’ve got your bike,” came the reply, in a de- 
lightful Highland voice. And I was offered the following story... 
On the Friday evening, “an elterly chentleman had a bit of 
a row with his wife” and decided to cool off by going for a 
ride on his (blue, folding) bicycle. Riding away he informed 
his wife that he would “be back by five o’clock”. Well, the 
next five o’clock was five o’clock on Saturday morning, and 
when there was no husband the wife started to get worried 
and eventually called the police, who called the mountain 
rescue. They didn’t find the husband, but did find a blue 
folding bicycle, which they uplifted into one of their helicop- 
ters. The husband returned safely on his own bicycle a little 
before 5pm. The search was called off. Then the rescue team 
found that they had this spare bike. What to do? Put it back 
where they found it? They decided the best thing to do was 
nothing: they would sit back and “await developments”. 

“So I suppose this phonecall is the development?”, I said. 
Right. There remained only the question of howto get my bike 
back. Fortuitously, I was going for a week’s holiday in 
Strathpeffer in another fortnight, so I arranged to collect the 
bike en route. Which I duly did, being sorry only that the 
policeman with whom I had spoken was not on duty that 
day; we might have had a bit of a laugh. I would never com- 
plain about what happened to my bike — but still wonder 
why it was uplifted with my name and address so clearly marked. 


Highest motorbike 
CM: I read the interesting correspondence on the highest 


+- house, ice-cream van etc, but am surprised that no one men- 


tioned the path up Ben Nevis as the highest track. The context 
suggested that a track too narrow for a Land Rover would 
still qualify, and of course this track has been negotiated by 
a Ford Model T (in 1912). Although it is a long time since I 
was there, I am sure that a motor-cycle could still do it. Inci- 
dentally, in 1945 my parents found a motor-cycle, apparently 


in good order, at the top of Ben Lomond. Who had left it 


there and why is a mystery. 
One can only guess that it had 
run out of petrol or developed 
some fault, and the owner had 
gone down to fetch whatever 
was needed. It had disappear- 
ed by the time I climbed Ben 
Lomond about ten years later. 


, ps and listomania 
24 FEBRUARY 2002: There’s a fresh dump 
of snow over the Highlands, and the radio 
gives out its usual message — don’t travel 
unless absolutely necessary. It’s a long way 
for a day trip from Glasgow to Laggan, and 
all I'll have to show for it is a repeat subCorbett. My journey 
is necessary, however, because it’s not often you get a 
chance to witness something as boggling as completion of 
the Corbett Tops. When compiling the list of all those tops 
of Carn Dearg and Gairbeinn and so on, I’d wondered 
whether anyone would really be bothered to go out and 
bag the lot. Maybe in 15 or 20 years perhaps. Yet here was 
James Gordon planning, to finish them all, less than three 
years after their publication. Amazing. 

In the end there were only three of us — James Gordon, 
Richard Brownsword and me. Richard had accompanied 
James on a Pyrenees coast-to-coast walk in 1988 and was 
responsible for getting him interested in birds and plants. 
He had driven all the way from Oxford for the weekend, so 


that put me in my place. So did the long sticky things on his 


feet: both James and Richard were tackling Marg na Craige 
on skis, while I was on foot. I expected to walk up with 
them and wave bye-bye as they swept off gracefully to the 
bottom. I had little idea how desperately hard it would be 
to keep up with a pair of skiers gliding over the surface of 
soft snow while I was plunging in up to the ankles, knees, 
thighs, and occasionally the waist. Exhausting. I gave up 
and let them gei ahead until I caught them on the rocky top 
above Stac Buidhe (a repeat sub-GTC for me), then we 
stayed in touch so we could cheer James to the suitably 
misty and snowy summit of Marg na Craige. No fanfares, no 
crowds, but a mighty achievement. 

The weather was iffy and time short, so we headed straight 
down, where the skiers seemed to mess about on bits of 


steep ground and I was able to run down before them, so 
there. What next, we wondered, over a cup of tea back 
at base. Graham Tops perhaps? James has compiled his own 
list of those and by May had already knocked off 521 of 
them (including the 224 Grahams). And he still has 200- 
odd Marilyns left. But he’s clearly a restless spirit and has 
other ideas for his long legs, so he’s just popped over to 
Andalucia to start walking to the northern tip of Norway, 
via the Pyrenees, Verona, Salzburg and Copenhagen, to 
arrive at the Nordkapp sometime late in 2003. Which 
leaves the way clear for other baggers to get the Graham 
Tops done first. This sounds like a poor joke, yet I’ve re- 
cently heard from someone who thinks they may have 
already climbed all the Corbett Tops, before James, and 
before the list was even published. The bagging confirm- 
ation committee has been informed and an investigation 
is underway. 


Alan Blanco 


Ed. — The TACit Tables Graham Tops booklet is in pro- 
duction — expect it late this year or early next. The 
Corbetteers list, first published in Corbett Tops and 
Corbetteers (1999) and updated in TAC48, is now avail- 
able online at http://bubl.ac.uk/org/tacit/corbetteers/ — 


| any additions/amendments welcome. And the 2002 


edition of Marhofn — “The Newsletter for Marilyn 
Baggers”’, 24pp — is now available from Alan Dawson, 
19 Peel St, Glasgow, G11 SLU. It’s free, but please send 
two second-class stamps. 


ae? Oe? Grr Grp > Of The sheep pen is mightier than the greensward 


BAA001 Thanks to Pam Volwerk for a cutting from the Press and Journal (also reported on Channel 5 News) about a 
strange sheep phenomenon spotted in eastern Scotland. “Pam Penfold of Rainham, Kent,’ the P+J reported on 4 May, 
“could not believe her eyes when she came across a perfect circle of sheep. Pam was driving past a field on the edge of a 
cliff off the A9 between Inverness and Wick when she saw a flock of sheep grazing. She could not believe her eyes (yes, 
yes, we've already got that bit — Ed.) as the flock had formed a perfect circle. More than 100 animals grazed in formation.’ 
Does anyone know exactly where this was? “Between Inverness and Wick’ is a bit on the vague side. 


BAA002 Gordon Smith was watching the BBC documentary, The Boy Can't Help It, which focused on a couple of people 
with Tourette’s Syndrome. Half of the programme dealt with a wee boy at a boarding school who has recently been diag- 
nosed with the disease. The other half revisited John Davidson, a 30-year-old Galashiels youth worker featured in the 1989 
QED documentary John’s Not Mad. Having full-blown Tourette’s means the likeable Davidson can't stop himself from 
swearing and uttering inappropriate comments in public places. “At the end of the show,’ GS notes, “Davidson is walking 
down the street in Gala with a friend. Somebody passes him and he shouts ‘fuck you’. They stop to look in a shop window. 
The pal points to a framed print and talks to Davidson about the picture, ignoring his grunts and expletives. As they walk 
away, Davidson is obviously struggling to control another outburst. He eventually loses the battle, and shoots out: ‘SHEEP!’” 


Bo Ge he hp ep HP He? AP dip Ap Ap Hp ap KP AP KP 


BAAO3 Extraordinary goings-on at Orbost on Skye, where George Kozikowski recently sheepnapped a flock belonging 
to the main local landowner, Highlands and Islands Enterprise. Fed up with forever having to evict the HIE sheep from 
his garden, in mid-April he decided to take a different tack: locking them in and demanding ransom money from HIE 
before they were returned. The sheep themselves didn't seem at all distressed — after all, a lock-in is a lock-in, be the 
fodder grass or booze. One source even reported that those sheep remaining on the outside “were trying to get in to their 
friends on the inside by scaling a 6ft wall. It sounds like an attack from a plague of locusts.” 

“The sheep have gone to a ‘safe field’; Kozikowski himself noted on 23 May, “although | saw them on the road yesterday. 
| have had a tremendous response to the story from as far as Australia and if nothing else | hope that | managed to put a 
smile on peoples’ faces. The main point is that before crofters et a/ were led to believe that it was their duty to protect 
their holding from incursion of neighbour's animals — now they know that, by law, they can detain these straying animals. 
The police were very helpful to me. It does bring into question some aspects of land reform and embarrassingly so for HIE 
and its local Enterprise fall guy. As the main landowner of Orbost Estate, HIE and their partners, Scottish Agricultural 
College, failed to act on a series of complaints which could have been solved over an amicable handshake and a cup of tea” 
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“These are my principles. If you don’t like them...” 


No.1 


Cameron McNeish, TGO, June 1998: “Lifestyle. I’m bugged by this word 
and | suppose it irritates me so much because | don’t really know what 
it means [...] Several advertisers have recently asked me if TGO has 
any intention of going ‘lifestyle’, and that, in a nutshell, is why I’m so 


hissed off [sic] with the term...” 


Cameron McNeish, quoted in the financial pages of TGO’s Scottish 
Media Group stablemate the Sunday Herald, 5 May 2002: “TGO [...] is 
keen to see its circulation climbing by providing a more rounded offer- 
ing, covering subjects like lifestyle and diet.” 

So it appears to have taken four years, a downturn in SMG’s fortunes, and 
flatliner circulation figures (still at the 20K trumpeted a decade ago) for 
the paymasters to have seen off the noble principles of the editor-in-chief. 


Dear Auntie Corrie, 
(Hey, less of that — Uncle Ed.) 


Whilst watching the very agreeable new 
print of Stanley Kubrick’s 2001 — A 
Space Odyssey at our local arthouse 
cinema a few months ago, | was startled 
by an amazing flash of déja vu during 
the famous psychedelic sequence (the 
bit which is supposed to depict Astro- 
naut Dave's entry into the Jovian atmos- 
phere in his shuttle craft). Out of the 
stygian clouds | could have sworn | 
witnessed the summit of a funkily tinted 
Ben Nevis, together with Tower and 
Castle Ridges and the purple and 
orange magnificence of the Allit 
a’Mhuillin. The last time | saw the Ben in 
this hallucinogenic condition was after 
15 hours on the Orion Face with only 
half a maltloaf for sustenance. On this 
occasion | swear | hadn’t dropped any 
acid, hadn't puffed the mildest of recrea- 
tional narcotics, nor even so much as 
sniffed a freshly unwrapped Soreen. 

So the only conclusion | could reach 
was that Kubrick was a secret bagger — 
and that the much-debated “Jupiter and 
Beyond the Infinite” section of the film 
was in fact the famously eremitical 
auteur’s special way of coming out of the 
closet. Sadly, no one seems to have no- 
ticed. Perhaps other films in Kubrick's 
canon might repay closer inspection for 
similarly masonic hill references. 

On a related note, has anyone ever 
noticed the familiar hill profile filling the 
perspex cockpit bubble of the Lancaster 
bombers as each aircraft pulls up steeply 
from its bombing run on the Ruhr Dams 
during the clintax of The Dam Busters? 
It's the Langdale Pikes. No wonder 
Barnes Wallis failed to shorten the war 
— he must have been bouncing his 
bombs down Windermere instead of 
Germany's industrial heart (although 
some would say that if this resulted in 
the destruction of Ambleside’s new out- 
door retail mall complex it could only be 
a good thing). Interestingly, the speciai 
effects team brought together for The 
Dam Busters also worked on 2007. 

And another thing: 633 Squadron. |s it 
Glen Avon that the Mosquitoes keep 
crashing into while practising? And doés 
anyone know of other celebrity hill loca- 


tions posing as extras in blockbust- 
ers? 


Yours aye, Colin Wells, Dyce 


David “Kermode” McVey replies: 

| would refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber for Dyce to the estimable article 
“Munros in the Movies” from TAC16 
— this will answer some of his ques- 
tions. Indeed, Kubrick did use foot- 
age of the Ben for the Jupiter landing 
sequence of 2001 — A Space 
Odyssey, along with some of 
Rannoch Moor, the Outer Hebrides 
and bits of Arizona. You can also see 
Rannoch Moor standing in for the 
Adriatic Coast in the helicopter 
action sequence of From Russia 
With Love (with, later, Loch Linnhe 
as the Adriatic itself: and you thought 
the Bond movies were big budget?) 

| don’t know if Kubrick was a 
Munrobagger per se. However, for his 
commitment to mountain conserva- 
tion, see his stinging satire on NTS 
practices on Ben Lawers, Paths of 
Glaur, with Kirk Douglas. 

There are many examples of Scot- 
tish hills acting in film and TV. The 
Buachaille Etive Mor played the 
Andes in Ripping Yarns: Across the 
Andes by Frog, Slackdhu in the 
Campsies was Zululand in Monty 
Python’s Meaning of Life and the 
happily drug-free Leum Uilleim play- 
ed itself in Trainspotting. 

Glen Avon in 633 Squadron? That 


.L.can’t.confirm. But it's a grand ex- 


cuse to dig out the video again. All 
together now, dada dada dada... 
Chris Tyler adds: My brother Paul 
(who lived in Harris for 20-odd years) 
says that part of 2001 was filmed in 
Glen Cravadale, LR13/0213. 
eI ein 
Dear TAC, 


| enjoyed reading Dewi Jones’ arti- 
cle on maps (TAC53, p2). It brought 
back good memories. Most of my 
first Munro ascents were done 20— 
30 years ago using the one-inch 
maps. The hills looked easier on 
these: fewer cliffs were shown. For 
example, compare Sgurr nan Ceath- 
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reamhnan on the one-inch sheet 26 
with it on Landranger 25. It looks much 
easier on the one-inch map. So, some 
30 years ago, | had no hesitation in 
setting out, alone, from Loch Affric to 
climb it under appalling weather con- 
ditions. The wind and heavy rain con- 
tinued all day and it was only on the 
way down from the summit that | met 
another walker. I'll never forget his 
greeting: “Och, you're another bloody 
masochist.” Also, the one-inch maps 
fitted better into a pocket. 

Among my valued possessions are 
a few of the wonderful cloth folded 
maps costing 2/6 (12%p). | have the 
1918 edition of Llandudno and Den- 
bigh which had been my grandfather's, 
and the 1932 edition of the Stoke on 
Trent area, my father’s local map. 

Times have changed. Each of these 
maps, on their front cover, shows a 
cyclist studying a map while smoking 
his pipe. On some of the older Irish 
maps, the front cover shows a car 
parked in the middle of the road with 
a couple studying a map spread over 
the bonnet. 


Yours, Rowland Bowker, Portinscale 


Dear TAC, 


| was just about to buy a full set of the 
“new” OS Explorer maps for Perth- 
shire, available from January 2002, to 
replace my tattty torn specimens. It 
was only then that | discovered these 
are based on the last survey of 1979, 
and therefore all bulldozed tracks 
made in the last 20-odd years are 
not included. | checked this with one 
or two tracks | have been tripping 
over for some years now, and com- 
plained to OS, who confirmed my find- 
ings. This applies to the Landranger 
maps as well. At £6.99 per Explorer 
it looks like a rip-off to me. | told the 
OS that | am not buying them. 

There could be many miles of un- 
charted tracks, eg Glen Lyon, Glen 
Quaich, Glen Tilt, to name but a few. It 
looks like a horror story. The maps 
claim to be revised, but this could 
mean a new picnic site has been 


added to the previous printed map E* 
version. This could mean that the {3 


whole of Scotland has not been 


resurveyed since 1979. It would be + 


interesting to know what is going on _ 
at OS, or what is not going on, as 
the case may be. 


Best regards, Mike Thewlis, Perth 
Pee seas ee ee ee Us Ue Ney 


Letter You 


Dear TAC, 
Dr McSharkie’s illuminating article 


— (TAC53, p5) brought back fond (if dis- 


tant) memories. Acid has a long ped- 
igree in the hills. Back in 1974 | attended 
Keele University for a bit — until they 
threw me out for some pettifogging bu- 
reaucratic reason involving exams. As a 
dedicated “freak”, the “rugger buggers” 
were mostly mortal enemies, but | got 
on well with one giant Welsh bloke who 
told me that he and his friends used to 
drop a few tabs and then whizz up the 
Brecon Beacons for a laugh. The image 
of running into a great mob of huge, 
totally tripped-out rugby players on top 
of a hill has stayed with and kept me off 
the Beacons ever since. Other friends 
took acid and met hobbits on the top of 
Scafell Pike. At least they thought they 
did — | always suspected they met 
some very small hippies, myself. 

In the interests of encouraging re- 
sponsible outdoor behaviour, | should 
share this cautionary tale told to me over 
a very good burgundy (Robert Sirague’s 
Grands Echezeaux 1989, since you 
ask). The teller of the tale works as an 
editor for a beardie bloke not uncon- 
nected with trains that don't work, so | 
will conceal his identity under the name 
of Sid. 

New to the Highlands, last August Sid 
decided to sample the delights of the 
West Highland Way. He had a great 
time until starting the Rannoch Moor 
stretch on a particularly sweltering day. 
The Way had just started to skirt the 
moor when he espied the familiar shape 
of psilocybe semilanceata. Not a chap 
to waste nature's bounty, Sid picked all 
that he could see with the intention of 
drying them for later. Unfortunately, he 
only found 40 or so. Thinking a measly 
40 magic mushrooms hardly worth the 
bother of drying, he promptly necked 
the lot and carried on along the Way. 

A little later, the mushrooms began to 
work. A stream tumbled from the 
Blackmount and crossed his path. Sid 
decided to strip and wash away the 
sweat of his long walk, and it seemed to 
him that he was washing away his old 
life. He emerged from the waters of 
Rannoch physically cleansed and psy- 
chologically reborn. He felt fantastic; a 
new man utterly at one with nature. 

| expect you can guess what hap- 
pened next. Rannoch Moor, August, a 
sultry day. The reborn Sid had about 30 
seconds of mushroom-induced bliss 
before the first squadrons arrived. Soon 
he was running around Rannoch Moor, 
stark naked, pursued by clouds of 
midges and, by now, completely out of 
his head on psychedelic fungi. 

Or almost completely. The one bit of 
his brain still working remembered that 
the one thing to keep midges at bay is 
chilli. Better yet, he had some tabasco 
sauce in his pack. Salvation was at hand! 
Sid made haste to grab the sauce and 
spread it over his face. 


When pursued by midges on a 
broiling hot day one does tend to 
sweat. In no time flat the sweat had 
caused the excess sauce to drip into 
his eyes. Now he was completely 
tripped out, was being eaten alive, 
his eyes were boiling in his skull and 
he could not see. 

Sid somehow made it back to the 
water and began washing. This was 
when the still-functioning part of his 
mind remembered something else: 
chilli sauce is not soluble in water... 


Yours, 
Spencer Woodcock, Archway 
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Dear TAC, 


Last summer, | tried to see how many 
Munros | could run up in a week (foot 
and bike). | reached 50 Munros in 
6¥2 days before my shoes fell apart. 
On my last day, switching from one 
map to the next, | noticed that my 
41st Munro of the week — Beinn na 
Lap — was on Landranger 41 and 
the next hill | was heading to (Carn 
Dearg, by Loch Ossian) was on 
Landranger 42. 

The mind works in mysterious 
ways if you have just spent the last 
few days running about 150 miles — 
but | began to wonder how many of 
these “points of intersection” you 
could match on a big Munro round. 
After the Munros on foot, the Munros 
north-to-south, the Munros by order 
of height — you could have a new 
Munro round in Ordnance Survey 
sheet number order! 


Bye for now, 
Jamie Thin, Edinburgh 


PSR SE Fs ae a 
Dear TAC, 


On a winter Sunday, wishing to make 
the best possible use of a short, dark 
and misty afternoon, my wife and | 
decided to make the short trip up 
Kirkland Hill (Section 27C in The 
Relative Hills of Britain) from the road 
nearby. About a mile from the near- 
est point we were brought to a halt 
by a free-standing metal sign which 
read: DANGER TO LIFE — XXXX ON 
ROAD. The middle word was illegible, 
but didn’t look like the obvious STAY. 
Maybe it was MINES or TANKS, 
though there is no indication on the 
Landranger of any military activity. 
Anyway, the combination of this 
disturbing message, together with the 
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swirling mist and the baleful stare from 
the single yokel passed on the road up, 
led my wife to put her foot down and 
refuse to go a inch further; | was in no 
position to object as she was the driver. 
Does anyone know if any sensible 
justification lies behind the sign in 
question, or is it just an unusually direct 
Get Off My Land tactic? 


Yours, 

Bernie Hughes, East Kilbride 
Sa eee ee eee) 
Dear TAC, 


Idly surfing through TAC35 online, as 
you do when you have better things you 
should be doing at work, | saw Roger 
Bell's letter about transposed images 
of Glen Coe. This brought back a 
strange, wrong-way-round incident 
in Glen Coe a few years ago. It was 
just before the devolution referendum 
when | took part in a “Scotland Forward 
/ Yes-Yes” campaign stunt to have 
people on the top of all the newly- 
elevated Munros simultaneously. Our 
summit was the one at the front of the 
wee bookle, Stob Coire Raineach. 
We arrived late and caught up with 
the party, Lord Watson et a/, and were a 
little disturbed to find them heading up 
the wrong way. Apparently, at the wee 
send-off at the bottom with the Daily 
Record photographer (who was em- 
phatically not coming with us), Hamish 
MaclInnes told them to go up Stob Dubh, 
the original Munro at the back. Need- 
less to say it was a bit of a job per- 
suading people that one of Scotland's 
leading mountaineers was wrong about 
a hill in the glen where he lived, and 
that a whipper-snapper in a Gola track- 
suit was right. However, | think they 
quickly recognised my dorkiness and 
believed me — but most did the other 
One just to be sure. Can there be some 
weird image-warping science thingy 
going on that reverses things in Glen 
Coe? Sounds a bit Murdo Munro to me. 


Yours, Gordon Struth, Linlithgow 


PS — Watch out if you're hiring cram- 
pons. | hired a pair from Tiso and both 
sprung off on steep icy snow at the 
head of the corrie on the usual way up 
the big bookle. Very dodgy. Make sure 
they fit the fixing bolt — and thanks 
again to the guy who cut steps for me. 


Re flipped pics, Richard Webb adds: 


Have just seen an advert for “cheap” 
British Airways fares from Southland to 
Scotland. They use a rather fetching 
photo of Eilean Donan Castle, with 
Sgurr Mhic Bharraich where Skye 
should be. Nice erutcip, though. 


Ed. — When a version of Gordon’s 
note about dodgy crampons appeared 
in the shiny relaunched TGO in June, 
the name Tiso was replaced by “an 
outdoor store”. We can’t go antagon- 
ising advertisers in the interests of 
safety, can we now? 


Dear TAC, 


Some well-intended comment by 
Richard Gilbert in High Mountain 
Sports has triggered an unusually ro- 
bust response even by TAC standards 
(TAC52, p17), leading to what | believe 
to have been unintended deep per- 
sonal damage which then avalanched 
into ill-advised fallout in the right-to- 
reply space (TAC53, pp14—16). | feel 
embarrassed to have read some of the 
exchange, and in hindsight wish that 
the latter stages had been done offline. 

TAC’s many merits include an ab- 
solute lack of deference to the dubious 
authority of quangos such as Scottish 


to even contemplate accessing Soay, 
Boreray or the stacks or have the time 
and resources to wait out the sea and 
weather long enough to make an at- 
tempt. We're a pretty feeble threat, 
probably not worth stoking by a keep- 
off letter to High. 

Asking people not to visit, or invok- 
ing GOYOL agencies, makes the is- 
lands more of a magnet to independ- 
ent hill types. Perhaps it would have 
been better to stay silent this time? 
Anyhow, we all love the wild places. 
Let's get the focus back out there. 


Yours, Jon Metcalf, Inverurie 


Natural Heritage and the National Trust } °° : 


for Scotland over public assets, eg St 
Kilda, and no fear of stating a negative 
opinion. Anodyne never-critical jour- 


nalism may have a place in celebrity | , 


or whisky magazines, but fortunately 
not here. Sometimes however it can 
tend to be over-analytical and under- 
considerate of correspondents who 
lack the emotional hide of a rhino. 

Richard Gilbert's strong qualities in- 
clude a pioneering role in establishing 
the diverse hill book/mag/web scene 
we all now enjoy. Would this have de- 
veloped so fast or in as interesting a 
form without people like Mr Gilbert prov- 
ing that there is a hungry readership 
out there? 

Others have rightly cited Richard 
Gilbert's many other contributions to the 
hill scene, and his introduction of hun- 
dreds to its joys. | don’t agree with him 
on a number of issues, but still very 
much respect the guy and the fact 
that his views have formed through a 
wide hill and life experience. 

On the substantive point of this ac- 
cess versus wildlife-interests debate, 
a balance is clearly achievable. Thou- 
sands visit the Bass Rock and Isle of 
May annually, smack in the middle of 
the nesting season, and much the 
same sea bird species as cling to the 
Hebridean stacks are doing just great 
there in very large numbers. 

Friends and | recently [mid-May] 
spent several hours within feet of com- 
pletely unconcerned nesting kitti- 
wakes, shags, and burrowing puffins 
on the Isle of May. We saw numerous 
gannets and gulls from the nearby 
Bass. SNH was aware of and abso- 
lutely relaxed about our presence, so 
why the double standard with St Kilda? 

The GOYOL (get orf your own land) 
lobby would also do well to remember 
that the vanished society they now 
cherish on St Kilda only clung on by 
eating as much of the local fauna as it 
could get its hands on. Again this 
doesn't seem to have held the birds 
back much in the long run. 

Marilynbaggers are relatively very 
few in number, and only a small subset 
of even the most obsessive have ever 
even reached Hirta. Of these, a further 
very small fraction have the rock skills 


Dear TAC, 


“Bizarre”, “character assassination’, 
“offensive”, “package of lies’. The 
war of words between the Ed and 
Richard Gilbert in TAC52/53 made me 
feel young again: | was learning 
English and trying to decipher chapter 
one of The Pickwick Papers, with its 
vitriolic exchange between Messrs 
Pickwick and Blotton that follows a 
remark about bursting boilers. 

I'm unfamiliar with Richard Gilbert's 
writings except the letter quoted in 
TAC53, which was a bit grumpy 
because baggers might disturb 
gannets on those sea stacks. For 
which the Ed took him to task. Now it 
may well be that RG himself disturb- 
ed birds in the 1970s, but why drag 
books and attitudes of those days into 
it? And if you make a link to discuss- 
ions about Catch-22 and King Lear, 
then admittedly the Bard was called 
an “upstart crow” by one Robert 
Greene in, | believe, 1592 — but on 
the whole the tone is more academic. 

| don't know what the gannets 
themselves think about rock climbing. 
| understand that on occasion they 
graciously make way for visitors, and 
given the technical and approach 
difficulties it seems unlikely there will 


‘everbe many of those. The Ed made 


it clear in TAC52 that he is in favour 
of keeping people off the stacks dur- 
ing the breeding season, and | 
certainly would not attribute a “gung- 
ho attitude to wildlife’ (RG) to the 
man who wrote Walking the Water- 
shed and whom | have personally 
seen remove a worm from his path, 
lest he tread on it. RG’s own im- 
pressive list of activities for nature 
and hillwalking might in a different 
context be an enrichment of this list- 
loving mag; using it to bombard an 
imagined adversary is rather a waste. 

From a distance, a mountain looks 
like a molehill. | hope that in this case 
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the mountain will actually turn out to 
be a Pickwickian construction. 


“Mr BLOTTON had no hesitation in 
saying ... that, personally, he had 
the highest regard and esteem for 
the honourable gentleman; he had 
merely considered him a humbug 
in a Pickwickian point of view. 
(‘Hear, hear’) 


Mr PICKWICK felt much gratified 
by the fair, candid and full explan- 
ation of his honourable friend. He 
begged it to be at once understood, 
that his own observations had been 
merely intended to bear a Pick- 
wickian construction. (‘Cheers’)”. 


| Yours, Paul Hesp, Vienna 


ea aa a | 
Dear TAC, 


| There was a time in the past when I'd 
| read TAC cover-to-cover within two or 


three days of receiving it. Not so in the 
last year or so, though, so it was with 
increasing bemusement and intrigue 
that | belatedly read the RG Bargy of 
Richard Gilbert’s right to reply in 
TACS53. Obviously a pretty upset guy. 
Having not read the piece by Dave 
Hewitt, | went back to TAC52 to see 
what all the fuss was about. | was ap- 
palled. It was a bit like reading a bit of 
gutter journalism from the Sun or 
News of the World from some igno- 
rant bigoted reporter. No wonder 
Gilbert was upset. What on earth was 
Hewitt up to going into such a vehe- 
ment attack? Don’t get me wrong, | 
don't agree at all with Gilbert's letter in 
High; but that’s not the point. | think his 
letter was perhaps foolish or naive but 
was hardly warranting such personal 
libelling. 

| would be very surprised if either 
Alan Dawson or Ann Bowker felt per- 
sonally attacked by his letter, yet 
Hewitt is acting like a swarm of bees 
has gone down his neck and the inter- 
esting side-issue here, apart from the 
access debate, is the psychology that 
it has triggered in his head. | love a 
great deal of the innovative and crea- 
tive stuff he has written, so it is extra 
puzzling to see stuff like this. Come 
on Dave, stick to positive creative 
stuff. Yes, things need to be criticised 
sometimes, but not in this way. 

The further editorial comment from 
Hewitt in TAC53 was particularly re- 
vealing and he finally got himself knee- 
deep with both feet in a bog when he 
started ranting about “Gilbert using the 
health card”. | don’t think it was any 
such thing and | suspect that Gilbert 
simply mentioned it in passing as part 
of the letter he wrote which he ex- 
pected would be edited out and with 
no thought about trying to attract any 
sympathy vote. That is purely Hewitt’s 
cynicism and pretty low of him to sug- 
gest it. (Ed. — Not so. RG was offered 
right-to-reply space and his piece was 
submitted with, as | recall, a comment 
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Letter You 


about it being ‘the full works”. Apart 
from routine tidying re spelling etc, it 
would have been wrong of me to have 
substantivally changed anything. RG 
wished the piece printed in its entirity 
and would have had a legitimate griev- 
ance had | removed the “health” bit.) 

He drives the final nail into his own 
coffin (a tough task, | know) when he 
simpers with self-justification about the 
publishing format of the Walking the 
Watershed book. Did | detect the 
slightest hint of jealousy here? It 
seemed very much like he was trying 
to vigorously retain his membership of 
the proletariat and keep the socialist 
flat cap in place. I'd much rather have 
had acopy of the WiW that was bound 
well and perhaps a few glossy pictures 
as well as the excellent line drawings 
from Chris Tyler instead of the poorly 
and cheaply bound version that broke 
apart when | was a third of the way 
through it. Could Hewitt really be jeal- 
ous of Gilbert's high-quality success- 
ful books and be making a case for 
low-quality book format and binding 
as a means of keeping Socialist 
Worker-type street cred? His comment 
really made me feel that the last time 
he went up Coire Lagan a lump of the 
Cioch had fallen and landed firmly on 
his shoulder and he'd been carrying it 
around ever since. This of course may 
be wholly unfair to Hewitt but that’s 
the feeling | was left with. 

To re-touch briefly on the access 
debate that it all referred to, | for one 
have no time for any access restric- 
tions and don't think birds or other 
wildlife should have total priority over 
humans. We both share this planet and 
| have as much right to stand on top of 
those six St Kilda summits as the birds 
do, given sensible access guidelines 
and a passionate wish to do so. 

Returning to the RG Bargy, I'd like to 
see Hewitt be the big man that | think 
he is irrespective of his height! Such a 
piece of vociferous and venomous vit- 
riol was quite out of order. He should 
eat a large slice of humble pie, recog- 
nise that he went unnecessarily totally 
overboard and issue RG with an unre- 
served and unconditional apology. 


Yours, 

Charles Everett, York 
ES ee ee | 
Dear TAC, 


No one likes being criticised, but 
maybe one can learn something 
about people and organisations from 
the way they react to criticism. | cite 
TAC53 as evidence. Best response 
by far was from John Donohoe of the 
MCofS (p16). He seemed prepared to 
accept that part of TAC’s role is to take 
pot-shots at those who ask for it, and 
fought back robustly with a twinkle in 
his pen. Three points to the MCofS. 
Worst effort was (predictably) from 
MecNeish, who declined to respond and 
thereby invites us to conclude that the 


criticism of his plagiarism and eva- 
siveness is entirely justified. No points. 

A poor effort too from the Scottish 
Rights of Way and Access Society 
(also p16), with an arrogant self-right- 
eous tone that confirms they are 
concerned with signposts and rights 
of way but care little for access in 
general or those who defend it (where- 
as for many of us, rights of way are 
largely irrelevant except in the stalk- 
ing season). The signposts are OK, 
but I'd swap the lot of them for better 
OS maps, without the purple crap. 
One point to the SRoWaAS, for writ- 
ing in. And so we come to the touchy 
subject of Richard Gilbert, who spent 
a long time in TAC53 arguing about 
the difference between an ego boost 
and an ego trip, but neglected the 
important principle that caused TAC 
to criticise him in the first place: 
access to land. 

It's a long time since | read (and en- 
joyed) his Memorable Munros book, 
but I've been impressed by some of 
his recent writing too, notably his 
passionate arguments against the 
Loch a’Bhraoin hydro schemes. | 
thought he was a good guy, on our 
side against those who see little value 
in the Scottish landscape (other than 
commercial value), and by implica- 
tion on our side against those who 
would degrade it or deny us access 
to it. (He's clearly a bagger too, as is 
anyone who has climbed all the 
Munros.) Yet now we find Gilbert 
endorsing a blanket ban on access to 
one component of that landscape, 
and having a go at those who seek 
access. What's behind this double- 
think? Surely it’s not because he 
doesn't care to set foot on St Kilda 
(other than Hirta), so has no personal 
motivation. No, it must be because he 
has been bewitched by the label 
“world heritage site” and therefore 
thinks different rules apply: employ- 
ees of conservation organisations 
and military personnel are allowed, 
but the general public must keep out. 

Well | don't accept those rules and 
I'm surprised Gilbert does, given his 
background. OK, some chaps in 
Geneva or wherever have given St 
Kilda a fancy label. So what? Do the 
birds care about this? It's irrelevant. 
Why not label all the Scottish High- 
lands a world heritage site? Would 
that be reason for closing them off? 
Perhaps Gilbert thinks it’s the birds 
who must be protected from the 
ravages of visitors. Rare birds? No, 
nothing rare, just a lot of them. Is he 
seriously suggesting that a handful of 
(highly responsible) climbing baggers 
each year would have any effect 
whatsoever on seabird welfare or 
numbers? It’s almost insulting to the 
birds. Surely their numbers are largely 
determined by food supply, and the 
main threats to them are from indus- 
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trial fishing and pollution of feeding 
areas. There must be intelligent peo- 
ple in the NTS, in SNH (and even in 
the RSPB) who know this very well. 
They can’t seriously believe that 
allowing a few parties to land on the 
St Kilda islands and stacks would 
cause any measurable damage at all. 
But they are still keen to keep people 
out because (a) they think they own 
the place, (b) they have been allowed 
to get away with it so far, and (c) it’s 
just easier. It's so much easier to hide 
behind a keep-out policy and the label 
“world heritage site” than to actually 
have to think out a sensible access 
policy that will keep everyone happy. 
(It's not that hard: a five-word policy 
might do: Access in August and 
September.) 

Well it won't be easy for much long- 
er because (a) there will be a new 
access bill (with slow cultural change 
in favour of broader access) and (b) 
people will keep challenging the blan- 
ket access ban so that it will become 
easier to agree controlled access 
than to keep on hedging and defend- 
ing a threadbare policy while worrying 
about uncontrolled access. The peo- 
ple | know who are keen on climbing 
the St Kilda stacks are highly respon- 
sible and would comply with any 
reasonable restrictions. They are in 
fact the natural supporters of the 
NTS, SNH and the RSPB, as are 
most TAC readers. They are baggers 
too, and that gives extra impetus to 
their desire to go somewhere they'd 
like to go anyway, and means they're 
not prepared to be fobbed off forever. 

People who are concerned about 
access also tend to be in favour of 
conserving the natural heritage and 
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nce Landowner 
wildlife, and would be inclined to join 
and support conservation organ- 
isations if they behaved more like 
custodians charged with respons- 
ibly managing land that belonged to 
everyone, and less like Lord Big- 
fence Landowner of Keepout Riffraff 
Lodge. 

And so back to Richard Gilbert. He 
displays his ignorance of Marilyn 
baggers if he thinks it necessary to 
ask them to “spare a thought for the 
wildlife”, as Irvine Butterfield put it 
(TAC53, p17). They've most likely 
thought of it already. Gilbert's letter in 
High made him sound like a spokes- 
man for the Get Off My Land brigade, 
and his response to criticism in TAC 
was mostly irrelevant and humourless. 
But | still think he’s a good guy really 
(unlike McNeish). So, one point to 


Richard Gilbert for at least engaging 
in debate, and another to be awarded 
if he concedes that some (not all) of 
the criticism was valid and perhaps 
meets TAC’s editor to discuss the 
matter amicably over a pint sometime. 


Yours, Alan Blanco, Glasgow 
eee 
Dear TAC, 


It's a pity that the discussion about 
Richard Gilbert's letter in High has 
turned into a personal battle between 
him and the editor of TAC, thus obscur- 
ing the far more important issue at 
stake, the right of access to St Kilda 
and its outlying islands. 

| must reiterate here as | implied in 
my response to High that | did not 
take Richard's letter as a personal 
attack on me. Clearly he cited me as 
the “best” example of a dedicated 
Marilyn bagger! 

| do however take issue with the 
main purpose of his letter, reiterated in 
his response to TAC, that the St Kilda 
tops should be left alone by walkers 
and climbers. Most folk who spend a 
lot of time on the hills will be animal 
lovers as well, delighting in the song 
of the skylark, the evocative whistle of 
the golden plover and the sight of 
seabirds soaring on the thermals 
around the cliffs. The welfare of these 
birds is certainly important and it 
seems quite reasonable to keep away 
in the nesting season — but an all- 
year ban is completely over the top. 
Just imagine if some rare bird nested 
at the summit of Ben Lawers. Would 
the NTS close the hill completely? 

As for the puffin burrows on the 
summit ridge of Dun, there are ways 
around the problem. If many visitors 
were expected, then a walkway could 
be carefully constructed as has been 
done in the Galapagos Islands. This 
winds right in amongst the nesting 
boobies as | can testify from having 
suffered a painfully pecked foot. But 
on the little-visited island of Dun this 
would hardly be appropriate. On the 
Isle of Noss in Shetland, visitors and 
puffins seem to co-exist quite happily, 
even in the nesting season. Outside 
that time | would certainly have no 
conscience about climbing Dun even 
if a few burrows were destroyed as a 
result. This might mean a bit of quar- 
relling and reorganisation amongst 
the puffins on their return, which 
surely happens anyway. The puffin is 
not an endangered species but to be 
quite honest | would still claim a right 
to climb the hill even if it were. 


Yours, 

Ann Bowker, Portinscale 
Ee 
Dear Sir, 

On page 16 of TAC53 a Mr John 


Donohoe, describing himself as 
“President, Mountaineering Council of 


Scotland”, commences his letter with 
the statement that he is a “lifelong 
reader’. Now forgive me if | am 
wrong, but by my calculation TAC has 
been running only since May 1991. 
By which estimation, if Mr Donohoe 
has been reading this publication his 
whole life, at he time of TAC53 he was 
not yet 11 years of age! Undoubtably 
he is a child prodigy, but one must 
ask why the MCofS found it necess- 
ary to appoint a child as president. 
Surely there are adults amongst their 
membership more suitable for the 
job? Furthermore, though clearly 
under-age, he has the audacity to 
request a glass of whisky! 


Yours, most perplexed, 

Lord Prospect of Ailort 

[Ea eee ene eae ea 
Dear Editor, 


Of course it could have been the 
effects of the seraphic Glenfarclas 
ten-year-old, but on returning from 
my final Munro bash on Meall na 
Teanga in 1996, two friends stopped 
in Moffat on their way back to the 
epicentre of civilisation. Here, right 
in the Stadtmitte, they espied a Ger- 
man car with the numberplate ME 
— UP 277 (this being the days of 
pre-commercially-inflated Munro 
numbers). Spooky or what? 

More seriously, | recently spotted 
a fairly new track bulldozed up to 
near the summit of Beinn a’Chait, 
extended from the section already 
bulldozed some years ago, above Alt 
Sheichachean bothy northwest of 
Blair Atholl. (Or Blar Athall as Scot- 
Rail ludicrously calls it.) The latest 
edition of LR43 declines to mark this 
track, yet it must be just as well- 
established as the single track which 
they mark going over all three sum- 
mits of the Beinn a’Ghlo massif. Is 
there a landowner/OS conspiracy not 
to mark estate tracks? 
Long may your Bruichladdich gurgle, 
Catherine Moorehead 
Ath na h-oir (geddit?), Surrey _ 
Ea ae 
Dear Sir 


| was interested to read Sir Robin 


Campbell's cry dé Brofundis on the 


infiltration of hoi polloi into the Scot- 
tish Mountaineering Club (TAC53, 
p17) — now, it would appear, not so 
much the SMC as the SMCU, Jimmy. 

While it would be impertinent of me 
to comment on the SMC’s internal 
Klassenantagonismus, | am certainly 
with him in deploring the demoti- 
cisation of society in general, and (as 
readers will be aware) of the written 
language in particular. Personally, | 
put this down the demise of the teach- 
ing of Latin in schools, an education 
policy pursued by successive govern- 
ments in an entirely successful con- 
spiracy to render the electorate even 
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more stupid and, hence, gullible. 

Like milord Campbell (who is him- 
self, to my certain knowledge, no 
stranger to Cicero’s tongue), | hanker 
for an era when the sport of hillwalking 
was altogether a more patrician expe- 
rience, for a time when the full re- 
sources of the Empire could be called 
upon in support of a gentleman's day 
out. Note, for example, the SMC's ad- 
vice on procuring weather forecasts, 
as published in the 1933 General 
Guidebook: a special forecast can be 
obtained by a reply-paid telegram ad- 
dressed ‘Weather, London’, or by 
phone, London 3434, Extension 62, or 
by writing in advance to the Director, 
Meteorological Office, Air Ministry, 
Kingsway, London... 

Consider the social status pervad- 
ing Raeburn’s advice on purchasing 
an ice axe: an axe should be chosen 
as carefully as a cricket-bat or a gun, 
to suit each individual... 

Or the same authority on the care of 
boots: hote/ servants, with mistaken 
Zeal, may try to black and polish them, 
or dry them at the fire. It is worth while 
to leave a note inside forbidding either 
being done. 

| leave it to the reader to compare 
the authors of the past, men of effort- 
less grace and superiority, with the kind 
of characters whose work is currently 
published by the SMC. 

And so to another matter of sociolin- 
guistics raised in TAC53: the late Dr 
Henderson's so-called internationalist 
anthem, Freedom Come All Ye. De- 
spite being Ayrshire born and bred 
(or breid?), |am ata loss to understand 
at least half the words of this song. 
While | am an admirer of Dr Hender- 
son’s poetry in Standard English, his 
Scots is an artificial literary construct 
which requires translation and scholia 
even for native speakers such as my- 
self: as the Romans would say, it 
smells of the lamp. Freedom Come All 
Ye is internationalist only in the sense 
that it is equally incomprehensible to 
all the people of the world. 


Yours, 
Gordon Smith, Kilmarnock 


PS — Readers who enjoy humour, par- 
ticularly of a lower or coarser nature, 
(© R Gilbert) would do well to visit the 
SMC website, which currently features 
a discourse on what should be done 
with the frozen jobbies which festoon 
the CIC (or should that be CAC?) Hut 
on the Ben. In true SMC style, much of 
the blame is dumped on tourists and 
passing walkers rather than on the 
Club's own members, who presumably 
excrete chocolate drops. The options 
suggested for mortal visitors to the hut 
include a rather alarming toilet seat- 
cum-incinerator; and composting by 
heat treatment. Guests will be under- 
standably confused if invited to pop 
another log on the fire. 
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a 
EC COM 
: Loe ELL 


What are National Parks for? Why have so many people 


A vote for your local NP? 


l/l the people, so many people 
They all go hand-in-hand 
Hand-in-hand through their parklife at 


across Scotland from varied backgrounds and with different | 


agendas fought for an additional level of local bureaucracy? 
How can the new NPs satisfy such a diverse constituency? 
In the case of the Loch Lomond and Trossachs Park, accord- 
ing, to the leaflet delivered to my door, the answer is to aim 
to be all things to all things (no people-first-ism here). Is 
this possible? 

There is one area of agreement: NPs attract money, not 
only from the sort of visitors who need the NP label to put 
the destination on their tick list, but also from government 


at various levels. This is why villages from Kilmun via | 


Kippen to Killin have campaigned to be invited to the Loch 


Lomond and Trossachs party. You cannot find a farmer near | 
the NP willing to sell walling stone, because the word is | 
that there will be big grants for rebuilding walls. The bid for | 
the £200,000 required to repair the Endrick Bridge near | 


Drymen was hung on the NP access peg. For Open 
Sesame, read National Park. 

From the English experience we have come to expect a 
major element of NPs to be highly-marketed honeypots, with 


shops masquerading, as educational experiences and a few 
viewpoint sweeteners. But there has also been an element of 
freedom to roam, as in the Peak District Access Land agree- 
ments. After the Scottish Land Reform legislation debates, 
the hillgoer would expect this to be a fundamental aspect of 
NPs in Scotland too. 

But under the heading -Iccess fo the [fills, a leaflet 
produced by the Loch Lomond and Trossachs Interim 
Committee (LLTIC) states the following: “Walking and 


' cycling can be enjoyed on many Forestry Commission tracks. 


The path up Ben Lomond (NTS), the West Highland Way 
and other designated trails are also open to walkers. Use of 
the hills by caring walkers has traditionally been accepted 


| by many moorland owners. For advice contact one of the 


Loch Lomond Park Authority rangers.” 

Maybe this attitude should not surprise those who tang- 
led with the LLTIC during the FMD fiasco. My attempts to 
discover why the Dumpling above Gartocharn still had a 
LLTIC closed notice on it, long after the countryside had 
been declared open, furnished me with glimpses of internal 
battles between the Balloch (landowner-fearful) and Bal- 
maha (walker-friendly) visitor centres. The danger will be 
if Balloch attitudes predominate. If chunks like this are 
cut-and-pasted into NP leaflets, our parklife wanderings 
may not be hand-in hand but hand-/o-hand. 

Val Hamilton 


There has been much recent debate in these pages about 
access to the St Kilda islands and stacks — heavily controlled 
and restricted by Scottish Natural Heritage and the National 
Trust for Scotland. TAC has received some interesting com- 
ments from an informed source who prefers to remain anony- 
mous. Note that the comments are made in the context of a 
proposed climbing/bagging visit in mid-September — earlier 
in the season the situation with regard to access-conflict would 
be very different due to the presence of nesting birds. 

Here, first in general and then on an island-by-island basis, is 
what our informant has to say: 

Only one species of St Kilda bird is on Schedule 1 of the 
Wildlife and Countryside Act: Leach's petrel. These nest in 
very small burrows under rocks and in holes in walls etc and 
only visit land at night, and there is no conflict with climbers 
for this species. None of the St Kilda bird species are listed 
in the Red Data Book; Leach’s petrel is on the amber list, 
along with most other seabirds. 

Generally, seabird colonies are subjected to considerable 
stress and disturbance every year by ringing parties, many of 
which have no specific scientific aim and contribute little to the 
conservation of the species concerned in comparison to the 
disturbance they cause. The number of birds on St Kilda is 
staggering, and a small party of climbers possibly disturbing 
a handful on an occasional basis is really insignificant in the 
overall scheme of things. 


Dun 

Puffins are the main issue — the summit ridge is honeycombed 
with hundreds of fragile burrows. It is almost inevitable that 
people will accidentally put a foot through one or more on 
any ascent, probably causing injury/death to any chicks 
inside at the time. Also, the loss of burrows from trampling 
in such a fragile environment may be a long-term issue. 
However, Dun has been climbed regularly by wardens etc so 
shouldn't cause a problem if care is taken around the colony. 


Stac Lee, Stac an Armin 

Fulmars: very common, having expanded massively during 
the 20th century. 

Gannets: a few birds would still be present to mid-September, 
at which time the risk of conflict between climbers and young 
gannets is minimal. Conflict would however be very high from 
mid-July until the end of August. 
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Conachair (Hirta), Soay, Boreray 

No particular bird problems envisaged late in the season, 
from late-July onwards. Puffin colonies on these islands are 
avoidable. 


“These are my principles. If 
you don’t like them...” No.2 


“If firm arrangements are 
made to visit [St Kilda] you 
must inform the National Trust 
for Scotland, Lochvoil House, 
Dunuaran Road, Oban, PA34 
4AL who will in turn inform the 
seasonal warden of any in- 
tended visits." From the NTS/ 
SNH management plan for St 
Kilda. See www.kilda.org.uk/ 
ManPlan.htm - 
The warden will, on current form, object to any climbing/ 
walking-related visits to outlying islands and stacks, while 
heavily restricting movement on Hirta itself. Justification? 
Disturbance to gannets and other birds. 


“[Sula Sgeir] is on the green list [National Nature Reserves 
that will remain as such], but North Areas Board had out- 
standing concerns about whether the guga hunt on Sula 
Sgeir (a harvest of 2000 young gannets, licensed by 
SERAD), was compatible with primacy of nature. A paper 
was presented to the Areas Board showing that gannet 
numbers on Sula Sgeir had increased despite the harvest.’ 
From the September 2000 Review of National Nature Re- 
serves, published on the SNH website — see http:// 
www.snh.org.uk/search-snh/about/docs/item10.doc (See 
also www.reidio.com/fios29.htm for pictures of the 1999 
‘harvest’ of young gannets, or gugas.) 


Sula Sgeir and St Kilda come under the common heading 
of remote rocky lumps in the North Atlantic, but somehow 
it seems OK for large numbers of gannets to be system- 
atically killed on Sula Sgeir but not for climbers with no 
interest in harming birds to peacefully visit the gannet col- 
onies on St Kilda, even at those times of year when the 
birds aren't actually there. 


